urer of 
©Waste and Abuse 
e 
ind wWig'},HE strain on the nation’s various 
aircraft transportation systems is reaching 
Robi mprecedented proportions this sum- 
cles mer. Especially 
Con in the South, 
Vac the Mid-west, 
and the Far 
have West, transpor- 
tation condi- 
Cm tions verge on 
the unbeliev- 
tion by able. 
182827 One transportation executive re- 


marked the other day with a combined 
ommenpete of sarcasm and facetiousness that 
rch ime High Command must have its 
ve haiflignals mixed. While we are blasting 
transportation and industrial 
- Toliisources in order to stop her war 
s @fort and destroy her civilian morale, 
gee5.jve have let our own transportation 
systems creak and groan under burdens 
they were never meant to carry. We 
re reaching a dangerously low point 
transport efficiency. 

s cj} 10 the credit of the railroads they 
, fare lumbering along under strains and 
29, aM@ihandicaps that one would have believed 
g cashi. 
“agsmimpossible a few years ago. Conflict- 
no#ing statements issued by a multitude of 
sorampuverse Washington agencies as_ to 
~_twhether the American citizen should or 
arlanijshould not take a vacation that requires 


america 


stified by foreign duty or rigorous 
raining, has tended to throw U. S. 
fransportation into bedlam. 

| Undersecretary of War Robert Pat- 
erson has just complained that the war 
butput is lagging. One way to hold 
gpack war production is to permit trans- 
mportation to bog down. No recital of 
xample is needed to bolster the ob- 
ious fact that shipments of precious 
yar cargoes and vital air mail com- 
Munications are being seriously de- 
ved. Those who are actively engaged 
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Returning from the battle skies of 
Tunisia where he said had been formed 
the “pattern of the future,” Brig. Gen. 
Lawrence S. Kuter, deputy commander 
of the Tactical Air Force in the Tuni- 
sian Campaign, is awarded the medal 
of the Legion of Merit by Gen. H. H. 


Arnold, left, commanding general of 
the AAF. Kuter was one of three high- 
ranking AAF officers who hailed air- 
power last fortnight following Tunisia, 
Pantelleria, and Lampedusa. 

(Page 18) 


NATS Expands 

Naval Air Transport Service an- 
nounced June 24 that Squadron 5 is 
being commissioned at Seattle, 
Wash., and will operate a land- 
plane service between the U. S. and 
Alaska. At the same time it re- 
vealed officially the existence of 
arrangements with Pan American 
Airways and American Export Air- 
lines whereby these companies will 
supplement work of NATS by op- 
erating under contract to the Navy 
air transportation services to Naval 
establishments and fleet units in 
war areas. 


Confidence in WTS 

Out of 9,000 War Training 
Service students, only 235 or 2%, 
have asked to be released to civilian 
life, all others electing to stay. 


Progress: The government's interdepart- 
mental committee on international civil avia- 
tion has not yet transmitted its report to Sec- 
retary of State 

Cordell Hull, but 

is making consid- / 

the report to 

agree upon. Sec- 

ondary matters required more time than was 
originally estimated. Meantime there may 
be some preliminary discussions between the 
U. S. and Great Britain on postwar air policies 
before September. Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf Berle is considering a trip to 


London but may or may not delve deeply 
into air problems at that time. 


erable progress. 
The two basic 
principles — no 


government own- 
ership and no mo- 
nopoly—were the 
easiest parts of 


Who will own? More than one manu- 
facturer is pondering the hefty question of 
plant operation when military contracts cease. 
The vast bulk of new war plants are owned 
by Defense Plant Corp., but the leases have 
clauses giving the manufacturer the right to 
purchase later on. But what of the five huge 
plants built and owned outright by the War 
Department? These plants cost between $45,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000, and the manufacturers 
have only management contracts without any 
purchase clause. The War Dept. owns every- 
thing including tools, dies and jigs. The plants 
are: Bell Aircraft at Marietta, Ga.; Consoli- 
dated at Fort Worth, Texas; and three Douglas 
plants at Chicago, Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 
Three more are to be purchased by the War 
Dept., according to rumors. The big question 
is: What is the War Dept. going to do with 
the plants and their huge quantity of manu- 
facturing equipment? 


Parts Bottleneck: One of the worst 
bottlenecks in the war effort is now spare 
parts. There are plenty of parts but they 
never seem to be in the right place at the 
right time. The Air Service Command is 
coming in for plenty of kicks these days. 
Some planes have sat on the ground for a 
month or two awaiting a 70c part. One of 
the big hold-ups in bombardment of Germany 
has been the slowness of parts and servicing 
in England. So difficult is it to get parts that 
at every Army base there are planes sitting 
in the hangars called “Hangar Queens.” These 
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“YEP! THE SHANGRI-LA EXPRESS IS EARLY AGAIN!” 


In the tomorrow that is nearly today, 

the stranger from Shangri-La who steps off 

the noon flier will create no more excitement for the 

local philosopher than strangers who used to come in on the daily 
milk train. Like as not he will have been to Shangri-La 


himself. SS 


PRESIDENT 


Chicago, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston, Amarillo, Wichita Falls, 
Austin, San Antonio, Laredo, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs. 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
Needs Engineers 


micists 


Aerodyna 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineers 
Aircraft Accessories Engineers 
Air Cargo Equipment Designers 
Chemical Engineers % Power Plant Engineers 
Structures Engineers 
Fue’s and Lubricants Engineers 


These are permanent positions offering excellent op- 
tunities for the future. United Air Lines is add- 
g to its engineering t now to handle 
operations connected with its current war duties— 
and to prepare for the t expansion anticipated 
for commercial aviation in the postwar peri 


If you have a of experience und 
accomplishment or a Bachelor of Science in 
any branch of engineering that qualifies you one 
of the positions listed above, we invite you to write 
us so that an interview may be arranged. Please in- 
clude your picture and a ete outline of your 
education, experience, and other qualifications. (Ap- 
plications cannot be accepted from those already em- 
their ability in an essential 
industry 


Employment Division, Personnel Department 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 South Cicero Ave. * Chicago, Il. 


SPECIFY 


re easy han- 
‘of heavy 
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OF A “CREW MATE” THAT 


STARTS A FLIGHT ... AND ENDS IT 


ss 88 Hayes Aircraft Wheel 

THE PORTRAIT” Whee! 
Brake as used on the C-46 and other ships. Boeing B-17 
a Fortress and Consolidated B-24 Liberator (illus- 
trated) are also Hayes equipped. 


Slugging fight or routine flight—Hayes Wheels 
and Brakes mean accurate ground control in getting 
the ship off and landing it... 
last to leave the ground and 
first on the return. 


Representatives: 2 
* Western . 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Eastern . « J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 
. . Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 


War-tested in combat and training, as well as 


“E” for Economy and Efficiency—in low mainte- 
nance cost, low cost per landing, stamina under 
punishing operation, ease of maintenance in the 
field—as well as accuracy of control under the 
gruelling ground variables of 
sand, steel, concrete or snow. 


AND BRAKE 


Home Office: JACKSON, MICHI' 
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66-74 
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by the Air Transport Command and nation-wide <a 
* airline operators, Hayes Wheels and Brakes rate 1 
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Inu Washington? 


The answer to this question comes to you every 
morning by air mail if you are a regular reader of 
American Aviation Daily. 


Whether you are an air transport official, an execu- 
tive of a manufacturing plant, or a chief of a govern- 
ment bureau, you receive a comprehensive report, 
written by trained specialists in aviation developments, 
on the facts and developments you must know. 


In addition to a complete report of the news which 
has happened, the Daily tells you tle trends which 
are making the news of tomorrow The regular Satur- 
day feature of “Trends and Forecasts’, and another, 
“The Background of the News’, are winning high 
praise from the most important people in aviation. 


Subscribers also are entitled to facilities of the 
Washington Service Bureau. 


Wire for samples today. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 
American Building - Washington, D. C. 


BLOOMFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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planes are the reservoir of parts and are being con- 
tinually stripped in order to keep other planes flying. 
A lot of reorganization of the entire service set-up 
is in order, according to field reports, for the present 
system has become very costly and wasteful. 


Invasion: rEforts of other forms of transporta- 
tion, particularly bus and trucking interests, to “in- 
vade” the air transportation field, are expected to gain 
momentum in the next several months. Companies 
with applications on file are expected to press for 
hearings, now that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
reopened new route cases. In addition, more new 
applications are expected. 


Trouble: Question of big airlines versus small 
airlines will give CAB some trouble. Some of the 
smaller companies feel that the Board has not given 
them a break in recent cases. On the other hand, 
the larger lines feel that they have been awarded 
only that to which they are entitled. 


that Congress will be exceptionally slow in acting on 
any of the major aviation legislative proposals. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
is considering paragraphs of the Lea Bill one at a 
time and best bet is no action before fall. No con- 
sideration has been given yet to hearings on the 
recently introduced bill for disposition of surplus 
aircraft after the war. 


Fewer Casualties: acriai warfare is dictating 
a reduction in war casualties among American men 
in World War H as compared with World War L 
In the last war, which lasted virtually the same 
length of time as the present war to date, the Ameri- 
can percentage of casualties in ratio to the total num- 
ber of men under arms was eight per cent. The per- 
centage of casualties for practically the same span in 
the present war is less than two-tenths of one per 
cent. In the 18 months of the present war, total United 
States casualties (as of June 10) are 88,582, a figure 
representing dead, wounded, missing, and prisoners 
of war in all branches of the service. 


WPEB Shift: Indications are mounting in Wash- 
ington that WPB Vice-Chairman Wilson is planning 
gradual turn-over of aircraft production control] to 
his administrative assistant Colonel E. F. Jeffe. Jeffe, 
formerly with Consolidated Edison, is said to be 
pro-military and to believe that aircraft is the 
exclusive concern of the armed services. First con- 
crete action taken by Wilson was to turn over con- 
trol of all personnel and financial matters of the 
three units of the Aircraft Production Board, which 
still remain at WPB: Aircraft Priorities Branch, —_ 
ect Rating Branch and Project Service Branch. Al- 
though Wilson insists Jeffe will never “control air- 
craft production,” Washington observers are watching 
for some less forthright method than a directive ap- 
pointing him head of APB. Project Service Branch is 
a new section, set up June 12, to “assist WPB in the 
scheduling and delivery of critical capital equip- 
ment and plant facilities used in the construction 
of aeronautical plant expansions and air bases.” 


Into Uniform: wrs civilian instructors will 
probably be put into uniforms similar to those worn 
by airline pilots before long. A telegram sent to all 
Army-WTS contractors last week for comment has 
received unanimous approval so far. A _ simliar 
arrangement has been worked out by the Army 
primary contract schools for uniforming their in- 
structors. 
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IS RIGHT? 


In the above photograph 


you see a part of an Edo sea- 


~ plane float receiving its iden- 
tification number from an in- 
spector’s stamp. The stamping identifies both the part and 
the inspector—a permanent “fingerprint” record which 
illustrates the care exercised in the inspection of every de- 
tail entering into the manufacture of Edo Floats. 
Is the material strong enough? A Rockwell test soon deter- 


mines whether the part meets the exacting standards of 
strength required by Edo inspection. Is there a crack or a 
flaw in a steel part? A Magnaflux test instantly detects the 
slightest fracture or flaw—leading to immediate rejection. 
Is a rivet tight—strong and leak-proof? An inspector's feeler 
gauge, .0015 of an inch thick, discloses that. These inspec- 
tions, illustrated below, are but several of many hundreds 
which assure the high quality of Edo all-metal seaplane 


floats serving our armed forces on many sea fronts. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, #7 SECOND STREET, COLLEGE POINT, L. 1. N. Y. 


+ EDO FLOAT GEAR * 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 
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in war work are finding it increasingly difficult to ac- 
— their missions or to obtain shipments when 


_One very important bottleneck should be relieved 
right now. More transport airplanes should be allo- 
cated without delay to commercial airlines. These air- 
lines willingly gave > he of their equipment when 
lack of foresight in War Department caught the 
Army without sufficient transport and cargo planes at 
the beginning of the war. But transport plane produc- 
tion has now risen to impressive proportions and there 
is now no rhyme or reason for any further delay in 
returning to the airlines the planes given up earlier 
in the war. 

As a matter of fact an investigation would reveal 
some healthy abuses in the utilization of Army trans- 
port airplanes. If high government officials and cer- 
tain other brass hats had a string of individual Pullman 
cars sitting at Union Station in Washington for the 
exclusive use of each person when and if he wanted 
to go some place, there would be a terrific outcry. 
Such waste of equipment in war time would not be 
tolerated. 

But, if anything, a 21 passenger transport plane is 
more useful as a unit of transportation than a Pullman 
car and yet there are enough Army and other govern- 
ment transport planes sitting idly by, or little used, 
to operate an entire airline system capable of per- 
forming millions of passenger miles during the course 
of a year. There are even surplus 21 passenger trans- 
ports tied up in training units. The Army transport 
plane utilization id day is so much lower than that 
of commercial airlines as to bring up serious questions 
about the government’s attitude toward commercial air 
transportation in the war. 

Is it right for a single medium-rank Army officer to 
take a 21 passenger plane, with full crew, on a cross- 
country trip for a conference which could easily have 
been handled by telephone, or when he could have 
hopped on a domestic Army cargo plane bound for 
the same destination? Is it right to have 21 passenger 
planes providing luxury transportation for one or two 
officers when the remaining ce is needed for cargo 
and other passengers? If cars or Greyhound 
buses were used with such extravagance the officers 
would be ripe for court martial. But we are tying 
up planes and crews right and left so certain officials 
can “go home” over the week-end. The utter waste 
of transport airplanes is a sorry phase of the war, 
especially when transportation is so badly needed 
throughout the country. 

If the railroads used their coaches and Pullman cars 
only three hours a day they would be accused of gross 
negligence. If the commercial airlines used their 
planes only three hours a day they would be inex- 
cusably derelict in their responsibilities. Then why 
should vitally needed rt planes of the Army be 
so wasted as to be Gk of 
hours or less per day? 

When former President Herbert Hoover was 
“bounced” from a commercial airline by a priority 
pilot at Denver a few weeks ago, Lee Casey, editor 
and leading columnist of the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, was moved to point out that the military neces- 


(Continued from page 1) 


sity by which the airlines gave up airplanes to the 
Army at the start of the war “no longer exists.” 
Especially in time of war, he said, it is necessary to 
maintain the commercial carriers for production and 
transportation efficiency. “Return of an adequate 
number of planes to the commercial lines would be 
an important contribution to the war program.” 

The crux of the whole problem is simply the lack of 
recognition in many quarters that a transport airplane 
is a unit of transportation. It is not a personal air 
buggy for individual transportation any more than a 
Pullman car or a Greyhound bus would be so con 
sidered in war time. It is capable of performing a 
great and vital transportation job for cargo, for mail, 
and for war-time passengers. There is nothing more 
useless than a transport plane sitting idly on the 
ground. Any transport airplane not being utilized at 
least 10 hours per day over a period of time should 


be turned over to men who know transportation and W®:; 


who know how to utilize, operate and schedule these 
vital units of transport. 

The load factors on all vital commercial air routes 
is as close to 100% as is practically possible. Com- 
mercial planes are being used to the very top limit of 
efficiency. Even so, the fight for space is chiefly among 
priority passengers with lower classes of priorities 
“bounced 
suffering. 

Let’s cut out the monkey business in air transpor- 
tation and let a transportation medium and transporta- 
tion specialists do the job. The airlines must have 
more airplanes and there is no longer the slightest 
shred of a reason why they should not have them at 
once. This is no time for amateurs, personal privileges 
and waste. 


Signs of the Times 


S LONG as the war continues, the military services 

will be given all the funds they need. But Con- 
gress and the people are showing definite signs of im- 
patience and dissatisfaction with extravagance and it 
will pay the aviation industry well to watch the trend 
of the times. It doesn’t take much imagination to 
forecast the very sharp slashing of government spend- 
ing when the war needs disappear. 

“The cost is frightful . . . The figures are almost 
unbelievable.” Those were the words of the House 
committee on appropriations in reporting out the $72,- 
000,000,000 Army bill the other day. 

Typical of Congressional sentiment was the statement 
by Senator Walter F. George, Democrat of Georgia, 
who said: “You can lose the war through extravagance 
and waste. You can lose the war through inadequate 
manpower to maintain the home front economy. There 
is no more certain way of sapping morale at home than 


unnecessary extravagance and waste.” 


The moral is plain enough. There will be nothing as 
dead as a pursuit plane or a dive bomber at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The pressure of taxation and the 
impatience of the people at wanting to forget the war 
and resume normal endeavor, will have its inevitable 
effect in Washington. Appropriations will be slashed to 

(Turn to page 10) 
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“Joday Even in air-minded, speed- i\ y) 
conscious America most of 


the passenger and freight 
traffic still moves on the surface of earthand (7 
water. But 2 new tomorrow is being shaped . . . 
its pattern of swift wings spanning land and sea is 
already beginning to emerge from the wartime ser- 
vices that National and other airlines are providing 
for the movement of civilian and military travelers 
and freight cargoes. 


Giant multi- 

will wing pas- 

sengers and heavy freight cargoes to remote corners 
of the earth at speeds that will make today's 
seem slow, doing in hours what now takes days or 
weeks to do. National Airlines is actively planning 
for this tomorrow when thousands of men now in 
our fighting air-forces will find their post-war op- 
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the bone—sharply and rapidly. There have been fears 
in some industry quarters over the possible 
permanence of certain Army operations, but these fears 
appear groundless enough when one looks at the tem- 
per of country and knows what will happen when 
military needs no longer exist. 
The effect of the inevitable shrinking of our military 
services will be serious to the entire aviation industry. 
A 95% to 98% deflation of the aviation manufacturing 
community is not to be treated lightly. It deserves 
close study. The fact must be faced in the light of 
reality: there simply won’t be an endless period of 
government appropriations. Private industry will have 
to get back on its own feet. Those who don’t believe 
the end of government contracts is coming are not 
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A Contemporary Protests-- 
Too Much? 


O UR valued contemporary across the seas, Flight, 
didn’t take too kindly to an editorial entitled “Im- 
perialism in the Pacific” which appeared in these pages 
several months ago. Unfortunately our use of a p 

“as far as” gave rise to some confusion, but we beg 
leave to make our position clear. We certainly did not 
advocate taking over New Zealand, or any of the is- 
lands integral to that important country, or any other 
large land mass in the Southwest Pacific. What we did 
advocate was the Americanization and control of all of 
the thousands of islands in the Pacific itself and to 
make sure that there can be no repetition of the in- 
cidents in 1941 and 1942. 

Our contemporary brought up some very touchy sub- 
jects about the war and it would not behoove us in the 
interests of Allied amity to argue at this stage of affairs 
about the origins and intricacies of the war, much as 
we might like to argue. Let’s win the war first. What- 
ever arguments we might have are “within the family” 
and family disputes can wait, for there are no disputes 
on the war aims and Allied collaboration. Nonetheless 
we believe our contemporary misconstrued the entire 
basis of our editorial and evaded some highly important 
points. We still believe this country should these con- 
trol the entire Pacific area, without any exceptions, but 
the Southwest Pacific most assuredly belongs to those 
who are very able to take care of that area after the 
war is won. 


Detroit’s Opportunity 


R. JAMES SWEINHART of The Detroit News has 
been writing a series of articles for his newspaper 
on Detroit’s postwar future, and we took special in- 
terest in two of the series dealing with the city’s future 
in the air. Mr. Sweinhart undertook a major project 
when he endeavored to awaken Detroit to its strategic 
— importance as an aerial crossroad, for Detroit’s 

love is automobiles and it has been mighty slow to 
catch the significance of the airplane. 
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One of aviation’s grand pioneers who has tried more 
than once to awaken Detroit to the airplane, William B, 
Stout, gave a rather pessimistic but nonetheless very 
intelligent interview to Mr. Sweinhart. “What you've 
got to get is new, young, airminded leadership thats 
looking forward to the future with vision, courage and 
interest and whose careers and fortunes are still to be 
made,” Bill Stout said. Then he said, somewhat sadly, 
“You know, sometimes I almost think Detroit, great ag 
it has been and is, really doesn’t want to have a part 
in the world’s next great advancement.” 

It is time Detroit awakened and The Detroit News & 
to be commended for its approach on postwar problems, 
The bulk of the world’s international commerce will 
come to the borders of the United States, and Detroit, 
like Cleveland and New York, is on the border. In the 
early days the trunk railroads passed Detroit by, and 
even today it is on spur lines off the major routes. But 
in the air the future is wide open if it awakens in time. 
It is an admirable possible port of entry for air routes 
from Europe to the great Middle-West of the United 
States. It is closer to other industrial centers of the 
world than it realizes. But of all major cities in the 
nation, Detroit has been the least airminded, the least 
receptive and alert to new ideas. We are glad Bill 
Stout didn’t pull his punches. He never does. To 
Detroit the challenge is a real one. 


Skepticism 


In an old foundry in Worcester, Mass., Sam Solomon, 
who is double-heading as president of Northeast Air- 
lines, Inc., and the Airlines War Training Institute, 
found a copy of “An Old Fraud.” Mr. Solomon hasn't 
explained what he was doing in an old foundry in 
Worcester, but has been kind enough to pass on to his 
friends the writings of an editor of a Boston newspaper 
about sixty years ago who seemed to have been some- 
what skeptical of modern inventions. It has a point. 


“An Old Fraud” 


“A man about forty-six years of age, giving the 
name of Joshua Coppersmith, has been arrested in 
New York for attempting to extort funds from ignorant 
and superstitious people by exhibiting a device which 
he says will convey the human voice any distance over 
metallic wires so it will be heard by the listener at 
the other end. He calls the instrument a ‘telephone,’ 
which is obviously intended to imitate the word ‘tele- 
graph,’ and win the confidence of those who know of 
the success of the latter instrument without under- 
standing the principles on which it is based. Well in- 
formed people know that it is impossible to transmit 
the human voice over the wires as may be done with 
dots and dashes and signals of the Morse code, and 
that, were it possible to do so, the thing would be of 
no practical value. The authorities who apprehended 
this criminal are to be congratulated, and it is to be 
hoped that his punishment will be prompt and fitting, 
that it may serve as an example to other conscienceless 
schemers who enrich themselves at the expense of 


their fellow creatures.” 
WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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HIGHLY GEARED to the business of all- 
- out war, Eastern Air Lines are doing 
s a tremendously vital job. Night and 
day their great Silverliners and the 
= transports they operate for the U. S. 


Army are speeding freight, essential 

civilian travelers, and military per- 

sonnel over a sky route that blankets 

a the eastern third of the United States. 

Many B. F. Goodrich products fly 

with the Silverliners. De-Icers crack 

a off any ice that forms on wing and 
. tail surfaces. Expander Tube Brakes 
improve ground control and help 
bring planes to safer, smoother stops. 
And B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 


The BF Goodrich off the morith 


Tires mean safer landings and take- 
offs with capacity loads. 

For the vital part they're playing in 
the war effort and for their many 
contributions to the advancement of 
commercial aviation, B. F. Goodrich 
nominates Eastern Air Lines as “Air- 
line of the Month.” 
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GOODRICH RESEARCH FOR THE 


WARTIME AVIATION LEADS TO 


NEW TIRE DEVELOPMENTS 


NLY A SHORT WHILE AGO, aviation’s 
modest needs were well supplied with 
only a few types of properly engineered 
tires. Most important of these, both then 
and now, was a low pressure tire that was 
tough, yet with plenty of cushioning for 
transport and private planes.* High pres- 
sure tires that were light and compact 
were available for Navy deck landings and 
similar services. 

But today, as global warfare has carried our planes 
into jungle terrain, desert sands, and arctic “snow 
ports,” it has been found necessary to develop many 
new kinds of tires. Here are some of the landing 
problems and the tires B. F. Goodrich engineered to 
meet them: 


PROBLEM: To provide fast military planes with a wider 
braking area for quicker, surer stops on all types of 
landing fields. 


so.uTion: A larger bead diameter was provided in the 
B. F. Goodrich Smooth Contour Silvertown. Thus, 
larger wheel rims and greater braking surface were 
obtained. The wide footprint and non-skid tread of this 
tire meet the need for maximum ground contact and 
stability. 

PROBLEM: To stop fast planes more quickly and effi- 
ciently on icy runways and to take off without skidding. 


SOLUTION: Steel coils bonded to the rubber during vul- 
canization and running around the circumference of the 
tire bite into the ice and stop the plane quicker, or give 
ready traction for all ground maneuvers. The new B. F. 
Goodrich Winter Silvertown is the result. 


PROBLEM: To develop a small solid auxiliary wheel for 
airport operations that would keep cool, even in hot 
climates and when excessive taxiing cannot be avoided. 


so.uTION: A solid tire in which the tread is vented. 
Venting goes half-way through the sidewall and half- 


‘ way through the tire, with alternate rows of vents on 


opposite sides. Some sizes have the aluminum casting 
vented for extra heat dissipation. 


PROBLEM: To provide a tire with High Pressure char- 
acteristics, yet which would provide extra ground con- 
tact on improvised emergency runways. 


so.uTion: The B. F. Goodrich Channel Tire is built with 
a high, almost square shoulder that gives a wide, 
ground-hugging footprint. 

PROBLEM: To be ready with the “know how” to build 
airplane tires of synthetic rubber. 


so.uTiON: Synthetic airplane tires wer€ made and tested 
by B. F. Goodrich and approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on March 5, 1943, for use on 
the air lines. 

*The first low pressure airplane tire was developed by B. F. Goodrich 


engineers, and bas become the most famous airplane tire in flying bis- 
tory. It's known as the B. F. Goodrich Low Pressure Silvertown. 


MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 80 RUBBER 


AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 
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tires meet the Challenge of 


GLOBAL WAR THE AIR 


ad 


j 

i Here is the Smooth Contour Silvertown, 
inthe B. F. Goodrich testing laboratories. All 
mooth contour landing wheel tires for mili- 
ary planes have non-skid tread. 


WINTER SILVERTOWN CHANNEL TIRE 


2. The 8B. F. Goodrich plane, Miss Silvertown 
Wi, landed on the new Winter Tire during the 
icy months last winter. Note the tracks made 
when the steel coils dug into the ice. 


SMOOTH CONTOUR SILVERTOWN 


3. One of the first synthetic airplane tires 
for airline service coming out of the curing 
mold. C.A.A. approved, these tires are now 
being used on a few planes by leading airlines. 


NEW CATALOG SECTION: A new catalog section, giving the complete line-up of 
B. F. Goodrich tires, including data on sizes, capacities, weights, contact areas and 
other information, is just off the press. Write for your copy today. B. F. Goodrich. 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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CAN YOU SCORE 100%? 


(Pick correct answer from a, b, and c) 


b. Low pressure type. 


| All tires and tubes should be properly balanced 


a. Improper balance spoils the airfoil. 

b. Improper balance causes vibrations; uneven b 

tread wear. 

c. Improper ‘balance endangers the plane's flight 
stability. 


a Proper balance is achieved by... 
a. Weighing tire and tube carefully before in- 


a. Streamline type. — a. 


ce. Smooth contour type. b. 


This one is eee 
“a. Streamline type. 
b. High pressure type. a 
c. Smooth contour type. b. 


stallation. b. 
b. Placing balance mark on tube next to red dot c. 


After a tire is mounted it should be inflated, 
Permits the tube to assume its proper contour 
within the casing and gets rid of wrinkles. 
Seats the flange. 

Loosens the valve core. 


The Drop Center Rim has a well or depression 
because... 


. It makes the rim stronger. 


It permits mounting and dismounting. 


. The increased air chamber increases carrying 


capacity. 
A vaive fishing tool is used to... 


. Clean out valve stems. 
. Locate lost valves at night. 
. Keep valves from slipping through valve hole 


during mounting. 


Locking rings should be properly seated before 
air pressure is applied because. . . 


* nag adjusted ring can fly off and kill some- 


Poorly adjusted ring cuts into tire. 
Poorly adjusted ring gives false pressure read- 
ing. 


Approximately how many B. F. Geodrich Avia- 


tion Products are being used by our armed forces? 


80. b. 47. c. 25. 


a. They’re apt to block the valve core. 
b. They cause serious tube checking or cracking. 
c. They cause unbalance, uneven tread wear, and 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


Each correct answer counts 10. 1-b, 2-c, 
3-b, 4-b, 5-c, 6-a, 7-b, 8-c, 9-a, 10-a. 


may cause an injury beyond repair. 


This is one of a series of maintenance quizzes prepared 
for ground crew trainees of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command. It is our hope thai this 
series will help all maintenance men get maximum ser- 
vice, safety, and efficiency from military, commercial, and 
civilian aviation equipment. 


8B. F. GOODRICH AERONAUTICAL DIVISION, AKRON, O. 
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Organizing Atoms 
for a Better Aircraft Engine 


A visitor at the Ranger plant once remarked: “Scratch a Ranger 

a and a ll find a scientist!” In creating the Ranger 
ine, air-cooled aircraft engine, Ranger engineers a”, con- 

cerning themselves with the very atoms of which its metal 

are composed. They made use of scientific instruments and vm 

niques unexcelled anywhere in the world in scope and precision. 


acid test of actual operating conditions in scientifically equipped 
test cells. Ranger's experimental test cells can simulate flying 
conditions in temperatures as low as —70° F. and at altitudes up 
to 40,000 feet. Some of Ranger's tests on auxiliary devices are 
not duplicated anywhere in the aviation industry. In Ranger's 
“flying laboratory”— a tactical war plane fully equipped with 
scientific test instruments—pilots and en- 


And the same advanced metallurgical and 
chemical laboratory facilities are today 
guarding the quality of Ranger materials in 
the rush of war-time production. Spectro- 


scopic, chemical and X-ray analyses of 


“ON THE BEAM” 
“The independence and liberty you possess 
joins 


gineers daily add new knowledge to all 
that has been discovered before. 

While thousands of Ranger engines are 
turning in a remarkable record in the planes 


materials and finished parts are as much a successes.” of the United Nations, Ran i 

. ger engineers 
part of Ranger production as milling ma- — segs Rove Aaa persist in researches which will make even 
chines, turret lathes and grinders. Bay U.S. War Bonds and Stamps more readable news tomorrow . . . except 


All Ranger engines are put through the 


in Axis newspapers, 


ASRANGER 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - Farmingdale, Long Island 
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Every RCA Aviation Radio Crystal Is a Masterpiece of Accuracy 


NAVIGATORS of the skyways and 
ocean lanes a fine chronometer is the 
ultimate of accuracy. To the expert 


example of this high degree of ac- 
the 


ers, operating at their proper frequency. 
To do this efficiently the quartz plates must 


Precision work in other lines ordinarily re- 
quires measurements no finer than one ten- 


RCA VICTOR Bivision - 


thousandth of an inch. But RCA crystals are 
measured in microns, and fractions of mic- 
rons, and one micron equals only 40 mil- 
lionths of an inch, 

A very slight error will make a difference 
of thousands of cycles in the crystal fre- 
quency controlling the oscillator circuit. 
Conventional measuring instruments are use- 
less for this work. That is why, for produc- 
tion of RCA crystals, RCA engineers have 
devised special means, such as X-rays, great- 
ly magnified micrometers, and electronic 
devices. 


RCA crystals are made with such precision 
that operating frequencies can be held to 
two ten-thousandths of one per cent! Thus 
the crystal vibration frequency will not vary 
more than 3 cycles in 1,000,000. 


With wear and aging, mechanical devices 
lose their initial accuracy. Yet crystals 
which are properly cut and carefully ground 
will maintain their original accuracy in- 
definitely. Thus precision of RCA crystals 
is maintained at all times, assuring you of 
permanent accuracy. 

So, too, every other factor affecting per- 
formance of aviation equipment is worked 
out with meticulous exactitude by RCA 
engineers—through every step of theory, 
every operation in manufac- 


ture. That is why aviation en- 

gineers say confidently, “RCA BUY 
Aviation Radio Equipment is sees 
dependable. You're ‘on the 

beam’ when you consult RCA stars 
research!” 


RCA AVIATION RADIO 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, 
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Archer Brooks’ 
interisely inter- 
esting article 
reprinted by 
courtesy of the 
author and the 
* Daily Mirror 


to 0.00004 in. dia., upholding 


for their filters, 99.9% filtration efficiency. 


s dust particles down 


ht is shown the actual filter element of a Vokes Air Filter 


. It trap 


VOKES tackled this problem... 


Appalling Conditions 


THE ARTHUR 5S. LEITCH CO. LTD. 
1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
CANTIN, 10! PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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SCHEDULES 


RATES - MILEAGES 
REGULATIONS + ROUTE MAPS 


AIRLINE SCHEDULES 
INTERNATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Passenger and Cargo 
The most complete compilation of airline information ever put together " 
for the use of traffic managers, tourist agents, hotels and frequent air 
users. Detailed listings of all United States airlines, Canada, Alaska, 
Latin America and trans-oceanic. Gives you at your finger-tips the cor- 
rect schedule, rate, routing, special requirements or exceptions for your 
air transportation problems. Also airmail rates to all countries, air express 
information and rates, foreign currency exchange rates, passport and visa 
requirements, etc. | 


NOW, more than ever before, you must have available on a moment's 
notice, day or night, accurate airline passenger and cargo information. 
UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES is designed for you, to fill your 
exacting requirements. 


By return mail . $5.00 a year (12 issues and supplements) 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES 


139 NORTH CLARK STREET © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © TELEPHONE STATE 21584 


AMERICAN 


AVIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN AVIATION The Independent Voice of American Aeronautics. Published twice each month. 
AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY The latest news of the Aviation Industry—a daily report for 


the busy executive. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY Standard Reference Guide to Aviation Management 


Personnel. Twice a year. 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES Complete, Accurate Airline Schedules each month. 
AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS Financial and Statistical Reports of Airline Operations. 


AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, Inc. american WASHINGTON 4, D.c. 
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Bus, Truck Lines Reveal Big Air Plans 


Are Expected to 
Make Determined 
Fight for Routes 


By Eric BrRaMLey 


peer efforts of power- 
ful bus and truck interests to 
secure certificates of convenience 
and necessity authorizing both pas- 
senger and cargo air routes are be- 
ing watched closely by both govern- 
ment and airline officials. 

Last fortnight two of the “big timers”— 
Greyhound Corp. and Keeshin Freight 
Lines—filed applications covering many 
thousands of miles. Greyhound seeks 
helicopter routes, Keeshin asks cargo 
lines. Their applications bring to 11 the 
total of petitions now on file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board from bus or truck 
companies. 

The Greyhound and Keeshin plans are 
two of the biggest ever received by the 
Board any applicant—airline or 
anyone else. Indications are that these 
two companies in particular are in dead 
earnest about their airline plans—despite 
the fact that the Board’s decision in the 
American Export Airlines case must be 
circumvented and despite the fact that 
the pending Lea bill (Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1943) will have just as strict rules 
governing such situations as has the pres- 
ent Act. 

Controlling the operation of air routes 
by other forms of transportation is the so- 
called “second proviso” of sec. 408 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, which states: “That 
if the applicant is a carrier other than 
an air carrier or affiliated therewith with- 
in the meaning of section 5(8) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
such applicant shall for the purposes of 
this section be considered an air carrier 
and the Board shall not enter such an 
order of approval unless it finds that the 
transaction proposed will promote the 
public interest by enabling such carrier 
other than an air carrier to use aircraft 
to public advantage in its operation and 
will not restrain competition.” (italics 
supplied). 

In its decision last year denying con- 
trol of American Export Airlines by 
American Export Lines, steamship com- 
pany, the Board asserted that “. . . this 
proviso is extremely restrictive and only 
those limited air transport services which 
are auxiliary and sppplementary to other 
transport operations, and which are there- 
fore incidental thereto, can meet the con- 
ditions laid down by that proviso.” In a 
separate opinion, CAB Member Oswald 
Ryan stated that “a construction of the 

. Act which rigidly limits the par- 
ticipation a a surface carrier in the air 
transport field to cases where the surface 
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carrier is enabled to use aircraft in its 
own operation to public advantage is in 
harmony with the well-established pre- 
existing congressional policy.” 

In its second opinion in the Export case, 
the Board said that “the conclusion that 
there exists, and has existed for many 
years, a prevailing Congressional intent 
that the various forms of transportation 
should be mutually independent is well 
documented by legislative history.” 

The latest committee print of the Lea 
bill in no way weakens the second pro- 
viso of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Despite this strong second proviso and 
the Board’s philosophy thereon, there is 
no unanimity of opinion in airline, legal 
or government circles on what may be 
the chances of the bus and truck lines 
succeeding in their efforts. Some officials 
believe that the second proviso will keep 
the door shut. Others, however, hold the 
view that if routes are properly laid out 
and coordinated with the carrier’s surface 
lines, the chances are very good for suc- 
cess on the part of the bus-truck interests. 
The Greyhound application, they point 
out, is tied in almost 100% with the com- 
pany’s surface routes. 

Greyhound seeks 78 helicopter routes 
covering 49,103 miles and serving 1,043 
terminal and intermediate points. 

The 78 routes sought are: New York- 
Great Falls, Mont.; Minneapolis-Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; Annapolis, Md., to Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; Amarillo-E] Paso; San An- 
tonio-San Diego; New York-Santa Mon- 
ica; Salt Lake City-San Francisco; Cana- 
dian border to Aberdeen, S. D.; Phila- 
delphia-Denver; Oklahoma City- Houston; 
Richmond-Knoxville; Nashville-Los An- 
geles; Birmingham-Ft. Smith; Louisville- 
Hibbing, Minn.; Denver-Amarillo; Ma- 


“The Biggest Menace”. . . 


C.. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
when asked to comment on the 
Keeshin and Greyhound applica- 
tions to CAB for air freight and 
helicopter routes, said in Detroit 
recently that the applications con- 
stitute “the biggest menace to our 
. industry, threatening to create 
transportation monopolies of the 
worst type. I am interested in 
Greyhound’s contention that heli- 
copter services such as they pro- 
pose would in nowise compete with 
existing air carriers but would, 
rather, serve as feeders of new busi- 
ness to the regular airlines. This is 
utter nonsense. They would not 
stop there. Once they obtained 
operating rights, they would go out 
and buy the biggest airplanes on 
the market and start operating be- 
tween terminals. Nothing could 
stop them once they enter the ter- 
ritory.” 


rianna, Fla., to Natchez, Miss.; Richmond- 
Mexican border; La Grange, Ga., to Ope- 
lika, Alas; Brewton, Ala. to Mobile; 
Orange-Beaumont, Tex.; Norfolk-Indiana- 
polis; Madison- Hibbing: Detroit-Luding- 
ton, Mich.; Detroit-Canadian border. 
Other routes are Grayling-St. Ignace, 
Mich.; Chattanooga-Jonesboro, Ark.; 
Jackson-South Bend; Ann Arbor-Elkhart, 
Ind.; Chicago-Peoria; Louisville-Wash- 
ington, Ind.; Clarksburg-Charleston; Hen- 
derson-Durham, N. C.; Hammond-Evans- 


(Turn to page 59) 


CAB to Re-Open All Applications 
for New Domestic Airline Routes 


Att applications for new domes- 
tic airline service will be re- 
stored to the active list, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board announced June 
21. 

The announcement marked the first 
time that the Board has changed its new 
route policy since Dec. 12, 1941, when it 
stated that because of the war all applica- 
tions would be held in suspense. 

Foreign routes, however, will not be 
considered at this time, the CAB said, 
explaining that “questions of international 
policy” make consideration “inopportune.” 

The first step to be taken in connection 
with the domestic route cases will be the 
assignment of pre-hearing conferences, 
which will “permit the assignment of 
hearings in the fall,” the Board said. 

The Board’s memorandum follows: 

“In its previous announcement in this 
connection the Board has stated that the 
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emergency policy of holding in suspense 
all applications involving certificates of 
public convenience and necessity which 
was originally announced on Dec. 12, 
1941, and has been in effect since that 
date, would be relaxed at such time as 
might appear appropriate in the light of 
changed conditions. In order that those 
awarded certificates may plan for post- 
war expansion with the greatest cer- 
tainty possible and in order that actual 
operations may be inaugurated. in time 
to permit the conversion of aviation 
equipment and personnel from war to 
peacetime pursuits with as little delay as 
possible, it now appears desirable that 
applications for authority to provide new 
air transportation services be restored to 
the active calendar. With these consider- 
ations in mind, the Board has now de- 
termined to relax its policy with respect 
to all proceedings involving domestic air 
transportation. 
(Turn to page 59) 


Airpower May Knock Nazis 
Out by End of ’43—Damon 


that Allied airpower 
is now on the eve of knocking 
Germany out, Ralph S. Damon, 
president of Republic Aviation 
Corp., said on June 22 that “it now 
appears possible that Germany will 
have been removed from the lists 
by the end of 1943.” 

This marked the first time that a mem- 


ig 


TT 


cannot fight or even 


per month and it is estimated that the 
British are producing at a rate 
better than 2,000 a mon Added to this 


the Russians themselves, but from past 
production performances and the activity 
of the Soviet air force I hazard a con- 
servative guess that Russia is now pro- 
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cutting the German communication lines, 
should it be necessary to ly in- 
vade German-held However, 


due to the success of the United Nations 
air forces, the invasion may never come 
about because no army, regardless of its 
potency, can fight away from its home 
base without well o communi- 
cation lines and these are fast disappear- 


ing for the Germans now under bombings 
which are routine and severe. Germany, 
being a militaristic nation and not a 


extend our supply lines twice the 
tance they are to Europe. In addition 
we must not only supply our ally, China, 
but we must supplement whatever mili- 
tary production Australia has been able 
to establish. Those factors in combination 
do not make for an easy war but whether 
Japan is able to struggle on through two 
more years or for even longer. I will 
make another prediction and that is that 
in the Japanese defeat our airplanes will 
be largely responsible. . . . With an in- 
creasing concentration of United Nations 
long range fighters and bombers in the Far 
East, the Japanese can expect their cities 
to undergo an identical manner of pul- 
verizing such as the Germans are now 
receiving.” 

Damon praised the Truman Committee 
for doing a great public service. He 
stated that it has been “diligent in pur- 
suing the course of its investigations to 
see that the taxpayers get value received 
from the various defense industries. A 
bi-partisan committee composed of Sena- 
tors capable of divorcing themselves 
from politics to really serve the public, 
the committee has in general been judi- 
cious and constructive in whatever criti- 
cism it has leveled at industry. Their 
findings have not been kept secret, but 
made available to the press for dissem- 
ination to a public which is certainly en- 
titled to know how well its dollars are 
providing arms for its sons and husbands.” 

Speaking of the  interdepartmental 
committee on U. S. civil international 
aviation, Damon said: 


Urges ‘American’ Plan 


“I would urge the committee to foster 
an air policy which will in no way dis- 
rupt the continuity of our American 
principles of business based upon the 
right of free enterprise and competition. 
They are the stimuli by which this 
country has grown and on which it still 
must depend. Should the committee do 
this and refute those who are urging 
the adoption of a paternalistic attitude 
towards aviation, then you may rest 
assured that aviation will closely approach 
the expansion we now anticipate. 

“It has been rumored in the press that 
the sub-committee have already adopted 
a recommendation based upon no monop- 
oly either public or private of world 
routes a program of no government 
ownership. If these facts are correct, 
then the sub-committee is to be con- 
gratulated and the adoption of the recom- 
mendations by the principal committee 
should become an accomplished fact be- 
cause with such sound fundamentals as 
a basis the chips will well fall where 


they may.” 


American Aviation for July 1, 1943 
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‘een the bombings of the Germans, it is hard ne 
ae to visualize anything but the elimination be 
Me aia of the Nazis, at least during and probably m«¢ 
Fx before 1944. What we are now doing is 
“e 
oe * long. The aerial combat box sc sh 
now in our favor wi 
constantly increasing production b 
ee aircraft and well-trained airm sh 
i cludes any possibility of those scores be- a 
a ing reduced unless by a miracle, and the cc 
brea, days of Hitler’s miracles have ceased to 
ae be. Our Air Forces are now systemati- al 
eas cally and literally pulverizing the indus- a 
a trial centers of Germany and without her tt 
exist. 
hort time Sure wee mae 
available showing te comparative bomb- 3 ti 
‘ 
ings of Germany and the United Nations. 
| 
stag of Britain, 
Ca dropped 42,000 tons of bombs on England. 3 
The following year it was 24,000 tons and j 
in 1942 they were able to deliver 
ces: figures show that in 1940 they sent & 
hee 13,000 tons down on Germany and Ger- 4 - t 
man-held Europe. They more than q f “a t 
doubled this in 1941 with 31,000 tons and ? 
nearly redoubled it again in 1942 with ‘ 
ie 50,000 tons. It is my guess that the RAF Pill | 
hae and our own Eighth Air Force will uh | 
drop over 200,000 tons of bombs on Ger- 
“Progressing with the increased bomb- | 
ings is our increased production of mili- Gil! © if || | 
tary aircraft. Currently the United States 
is producing planes at the rate of 7,000 | 4 
fi £ 
b ee exact figure is probably known only to The Face That Launched 100,000 Planes jE 


Patterson Reports Plane 
Output Climbs, Arms Lags 


Aircraft production was not involved 
in the charge of Undersecretary of War 
Patterson on June 19 that war production 
had suffered a relapse. 

Criticizing both labor and management 
for “overconfidence and complacency”, 
he declared production of supplies for the 
Army ground forces fell 5%% below 
actual needs in May, but added that air- 
craft manufacture increased 40% in May, 
compared with January, to a total of 7,000 
Army and Navy planes. 

Although WPB Chairman Nelson de- 
clined to enter the ring with Patterson, 
a WPB spokesman rebuked the secretary 
for “erroneously supposing that the entire 
war production effort has suffered a re- 
lapse.” Overall arms production went up 
an estimated 2% in May and ground forces 
production is only about a sixth of the 
total, the spokesman observed. He con- 
curred with Patterson's assertion that a 
great acceleration must be achieved if 
the nation is to exploit its military vic- 
tories. 

“Management and labor must deliver 
the supplies on schedule and as planned, 
or the opportunity to exploit military suc- 
cesses will be lost,” said Patterson. 

He said production lapses mean that 
men in training camps will be denied 
needed equipment so that shipments may 
be maintained to men overseas or about to 
move to fighting fronts. 

“If the situation continues,” he added. 
“even our overseas troops will suffer from 
shortages of critical equipment. The Army 
will not even have its basic equipment 
by the end of the year. To permit a 
shortage to develop even temporarily into 
a too-little-and-too-late situation will 
cost thousands of lives tomorrow. 

“The Army supply schedule, to which 
all military plans for defeating the Axis 
are geared, calls for a continued increase 
throughout all of 1943. This rate must be 
maintained if we are to reach our goal.” 

The secretary blamed overconfidence 
inspired by the Tunisian victory for the 
relapse. He said the Tunisian victory 
means a speed-up in the “already crowded 
timetable of military operations.” 

“Failure to appreciate the gravity of 
our situation and the need for continued 
increased efforts to meet our continually 
increasing needs is evident by the coal 
strike, the Akron strikes, and other stop- 
peges in war and related industries,” he 
sai 

Patterson charged “certain manufac- 
turers” with diverting too much time, 
thought and energy to the design and de- 
velopment of competitive civilian non- 
essentials. 


Publish Pilot’s File 

A simplified Pilot's Information File, 
containing all the basic regulations, facts, 
and figures a pilot needs to know, has 
been published by the Safety Education 
Division, Army Air Forces Flight Control 
Command. All Army personnel on flying 
duty who hold aeronautical ratings are 
required to certify before each flight that 
they have read, and understand, all in- 
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Lew in New York Times 


Air Raid Shelter 


30,000 Casualties Moved 
by Air from Battle Zone 


Thirty thousand Allied casualties have 
been evacuated from battle zones in all 
theaters of the war by American trans- 
port planes which were converted into 
flying hospitals after delivering troops 
and supplies to the front, it was revealed 
last fortnight by Brig. Gen. David N. W. 
Grant, air surgeon of the Army Air 
Forces. Gen. Grant, who spoke before the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago, predicted 
that helicopters may soon be used in this 
service. 

The air evacuation service is directed, 
and the flying hospitals are staffed, by 
special teams of doctors, nurses, and en- 
listed men trained by the air forces, he 
said. Each plane carries at least one 
doctor or nurse to give medical treatment, 
including injections of blood plasma, if 
necessary. The teams, consisting of five 
doctors, 25 nurses, and 19 enlisted men 
trained as medical technicians, are now 
serving with the air forces in all major 
theaters of war, and one new unit is 
being sent into action every month, Grant 
said. 

The air evacuation service helped save 
the lives of 13,000 sick and wounded 
American troops in the Tunisian campaign 
zlone, the general reported. 


WAR 
Plane Development 
Hardly at Half-Way 
Point, Says Nelson 


We have “hardly reached even a half- 
way point” in our aircraft development, 
but the strides we have already made 
could be imagined by few people three 
or four years ago, WPB Chief Donald 
Nelson stated before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Nelson appeared to 
justify requests for WPB funds for the 
coming fiscal year. 

He said to Congressmen: “From both 
the military and the production points of 
view, I am certain that we are in the 
midst of one of the greatest and most 
powerful developments in history, the de- 
velopment of an almost incredible strik- 
ing power by means of aircraft. By 
striking power I refer not only to bombers 
and fighters, but also the great fleets of 
cargo planes, built and building, which 
will permit us to concentrate our attacks 
upon an ever-increasing series of vital 
enemy targets. 

“Three or four years ago, few people 
were able even to imagine the strides 
which we already have made. Now, how- 
ever, it is a matter of almost daily news- 
reporting that our air power is at every 
hand delivering crushing blows against 
our enemies. This achievement is in no 
small part a production achievement, and 
we have hardly yet reached even a half- 
way point. But I can report to you that 
from now on expenditures for our air 
force program will exceed by far the 
expenditures for any other single military 
category, reaching before the end of 1943 
am annual rate of some tens of billions 
of dollars.” P 


Airfields in 4 Days 


The airfields which served the Allies in 
the battle of Tunisia were built in four 
days, the War Department reported 
Army Service Forces engineer units chose 
to build new fields rather than use cap- 
tured German fields because the latter 
were found to have been sown with mines 
and had been cut up with plowing. The 
speedy construction was made possible by 
favorable conditions of terrain and soil, 
and the fact that the rainy season had 
ended. On the other hand, it was accom- 
plished in spite of having insufficient per- 
sonnel, the announcement said. 


Marine Glider: 


structions and information contained in an amphibious transport glider for the Marines produced of molded plywood and other non- 


strategic materials by Allied Aviation Corp. 


First picture released of one of America's newest invasion weapons, 
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Airpower ‘Comes of Age’ as 
Result of Sweeping Victory 


Officers Describe 
Brilliant Tactical 
Use of Aircraft 


By THOMPSON 


high ranking officers of 
the Army Air Forces, as well 
as Secretary of War Stimson, ac- 
knowledged in separate press con- 
ferences last fortnight that air 
power had won its independence as 
a fighting force with the conquests 
of Tunisia and Pantelleria. 
“Airpower has come of age,” declared 
Maj. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, chief 
of the air staff of AAF. “The battle of 
Tunisia was the first large-scale demon- 
stration of thc irresistibility of air powe 
using all its capabilities in an integrated 
The conquest of Pantelleria w 
the first and most graphic demonstration 


“This action was a beautiful example 
of each force serving in its proper place,” 
he asserted. “It was a convincing example 
of the effects of strategic bombing. Fron- 
tal assaults upon such a powerful enemy 
could succeed only in causing him to 
withdraw, except where a break-through 
might permit encirclement of certain 
forces. Instead of that common result, the 
German defense disin ted spectacu- 
larly, as from interior . Individual 
units were intact, yet they wandered 
around looking for Allied forces to whom 
to surrender.” 

He recalled that in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1942, the RAF maintained super- 
iority over the German air force in Libya 
and Egypt, but though this helped con- 
siderably, it was not enough to prevent 
the German advance to the edge of 
Alexandria. 


_ “The German concept of air is 
limited,” he said. “It contemplates 
use of airplanes for only three basic 


well behind enemy lines; (3) to defend 
their own forces and territory from simi- 
lar air operations of the enemy.” 

This worked beautifully until] Germany 
tried to use the same weapon, one de- 
signed and trained for technical use, in 
an all-out strategic attack upon a major 
nation—Britain, he observed. 

“Germany visualized strategic bombing 
of Britain as being the same as the helter- 
skelter bombing and strafing of front line 
forces,” he said. “She thought that she 
would smother England under a rain 
of bombs so solidly that the traditional 
English will would be broken along with 
British industrial might. The idea was 
there, but the method was wrong. 

“The lesson is now written in history 
for all to heed. Efficiency expressed in the 
military maxim ‘economy of effort’ is 
an epitome of the air concept upon which 
the AAF has based all of its efforts, and 
this is best attained in strategic bombing 
by scientific target selection and precise 
placement of bombs where they will do 
the most real damage. This demands a 
complete analysis of enemy industry to 
determine the relative importance of each 
type of industry. Such an analysis re- 
sults in the discovery that a relatively 
small percentage of the many hundreds 
of industrial units need be destroyed in 
order to ruin the enemy’s ability to wage 
war on modern terms.” 

At his regular weekly press conference 
on June 17, Secretary Stimson said the 
value of concentrated air power “has been 
demonstrated.’ 

“The Allies have proved they excel the 
enemy in knowledge of how to use air 
power. It appears our tactical and strate- 
gical employment of air power is superior 
to the enemy’s,” he said. “This is a de- 
velopment that holds great promise for 
the future.” 


Tactical Air Force Created 

The British Air Ministry an- 
nounced last fortnight the creation 
of a tactical air force for all the 
home-based Royal Air Force. The 
Air Ministry said it was formed as 
a result of experience gained in 
the African fighting. The new 
force, in which will be merged 
the RAF Army Cooperation Com- 
mand, will be commanded by Air 
Vice Marshal John Henry D’Albiac, 
who has seen service in England, 
India, Egypt, Trans-Jordan and 
Palestine as airman, soldier, sailor, 
and marine. This step is a natural 
sequel to build up the RAF on the 
lines of the African tactical air 
force, including all tyves of squad- 
rons that had proved suitable for 
the direct support of armies in the 
field together with the necessary 
headquarters and maintenance units 
and signal organization, the an- 
nouncement said. 


Returning from Tunisia, where he was 
deputy commander of the Northwest 
African Tactical Air Force, Brig. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter described how the 
NATAF broke out of its restricted battle 
areas and blasted the enemy by theater- 
wide strokes, penetrating deep into enemy 
territory as often as it attacked the shal- 
low areas just ahead of troops. 

“This is the pattern of the future,” 
said the 38-year-old Kuter. “This is the 
way in which air power in collaboration 
with armies in the field will beat the 
enemy and win the war. The importance 
of those two commanders of land and air 
forces (Gen. Alexander and Air Marshal 
Coningham) living side by side in the 
same camp, eating in the same mess, and 
planning and operating daily on equal 


- terms, cannot be overs 


Gen. Kuter revealed that the battle 
of Tunisia began, not on April 22, the 
day the ground forces pushed off, but on 
the night of April 18 and 19. 

“On that night we employed 90 night 
bombers against German airdromes,” he 
recalled. “We had guaranteed to reduce 
the German air force to relative impo- 
tency by dawn of the 22nd. Our total 
efforts destroyed 112 German airplanes in 
two days. We destroyed many JU-52s 
and many of the escorts. The spectacular 
destruction of 20 ME-323 six-engine trans- 
ports on the 22nd, which, incidentally, 
were carrying the equivalent of a German 
regiment into Tunisia, was the continua- 
tion of our plan to knock the Luftwaffe 
down and keep it down during the period 
of the ground movement forward. 

“On the 22nd, and from then on, we 
had free fighter squadrons sitting over 
the German airdromes daring the Ger- 
mans to get up. On the 22nd and 23rd, 
they did try to get up and were knocked 
back down. During this period, they 
were kept down by a small proportion 
of our fighters. The great balance of our 
force at this time was steadily in front 
of the main effort of the Ist Army.” 

Gen. Kuter termed the attack during 
this period “heavier than any air force 
had ever delivered in battle in collabora- 
tion with an attacking army.” 

“Our effort increased to a crescendo 
on May 6 on the final drive from Medjez 
el Bab to Tunis,” he said. “On that day we 


(Turn to page 34) 
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a tra of the destruction of a large and staunch- 
ae. - “It is/ clear now that bombardment 
ae aviation is not an extension of artillery. 
ees It is a vital new weapon in its own right, 
are, fulfilling a role possible to no other 
weapon.” 
co ee Brig. Gen. E. P. Sorensen, assistant 
chief, AAF Staff Intelligence, said the 
Tunisian campaign “will live in his- 
tory.” 
“There was something missing,” he ky.’ G 
said. “Studying the Tunisia campaign we 
see the piece that was missing, and we x ; 
can identify it as the air action which Ku vial ( &£ 
prevented the delivery of essentials to the 
Sorenson said certain features of the Pg 
American concept of air force, such as 
ee the “refined” process of singling out i: Zz 
military objectives, is tending to lift air 
power “from the depths of bru- 
tality.” a. 
(1) to attack enemy surface forces 
at near the line of contact; (2) to 
2 ae transport men and equipment, sometimes Day and Nightmare Pl 


Plastic Cockpit Ventilator, Made of Lumarith, Reduces Weight in Republic’s P-47 Fighter Plane 


_Lemaith ‘Saves weight ¥ 


*Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Rervsuic’s THUNDERBOLT has already written some amazing 
air history in the matter of performance. But that is but a 
curtain-raiser to the history which it will write in combat. 
Naturally, any manufacturer has a right to feel proud of con- 
tributing a part or a product for this great plane, but this is 
not a message of pride. It is a reminder of what Lumarith 
plastics can do in cutting down weight and raising altitude 
ceilings. The ventilator tube of Lumarith molded plastics is a 
sample of this important type of contribution. 

Lumarith plastics have the military stamina and versatility 
to meet the exacting requirements of the aircraft industry. 
The services of our engineers and technical service departments 
are on call for assistance in solving problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, The first name in plastics, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City, a division of Celanese Corpor- 
ation of America Sole Producer of Lumarith* and Celluloid* 
plastics . . . 

Representatives: Cleveland, Dayton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
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CFLANESE 


planes and ships streaming 

from America’s industrial centers 

are not just implements of war. They 

are working parts of the coming peace 

—an economic and sociological peace 

wherein the freedom-starved peoples 

of the world will be united by ties of 

common interest, purpose, and trans- 
portation. 

Airpower has bombed out distances! 
The fellowship of armies today sounds 
the keynote of international coopera- 
tion tomorrow. War materiel, ex- 
changed so freely between nations, 
foretells of an expanding international 
trade in the future. 


The men at the front will become 


our economic and business leaders. 
Great names in war production will re- 
main great names in the manufacture 
of peacetime products. By building 
trainer planes and making high grade 
parts for the world’s fastest and best 
fighting and bombing planes, Fleetwings 
has earned its worldwide reputation. 


And, while Fleetwings’ production 


records climb, the discoveries and de- 
velopments of Fleetwings’ engineers 
give exciting promise of peacetime ap- 
plication as well as immediate war use. 


Whatever the trend, whenever the 
time comes, there will be no wasted 
time at Fleetwings. Signing off war 
and taking on peace will be just a 
matter of shifted emphasis. 
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Navy Air Bureau 
Will Use 20,000 
Women This Year 


LOSE to 20,000 WAVES will 

be employed in the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics by July, 
1944 of a probable total of 68,100 
officers and enlisted women in the 
Navy. Navy officials believe the 
15,000 or 20,000 women who will be 
able to fill aviation jobs indicate 
the adaptibility to new skills of the 
members of the Women’s Reserve. 


Original plans provided for a total of 
10,000 enlisted women and 1,000 officers, 
but by the end of 1943 this group will 
be expanded to 41,000 enlisted and 7,500 
officers. Of these, 1,500 officers and 12,000 
enlisted WAVES will be on duty in 
BUAER alone. 

WAVES are being trained and are tak- 
ing over a variety of specialized avia- 
tion jobs today. During this year, about 
3,800 enlisted WAVES will be trained for 
aviation ratings. These will include 500 
Link trainer operators, 250 aerographer 
mates, 2,300 aviation machinists mates, 
225 parachute riggers, 300 aviation metal- 
smiths, 100 control tower operators, and 
100 operators of synthetic training de- 
vices. 

Girls with general enlisted ratings are 
serving in aeronautical activities as well. 
Yeomen, storekeepers, radiomen, hospital 
corpsmen, pharmacists mates, miscellan- 
eous specialists and seamen are already 
“aboard” Naval Air Stations and Training 
Centers and more will continue to join 
them, the Navy said. 

Training schools for aviation ratings 
are centered at four Naval Air Stations 
at present. NAS, Lakehurst, N. J., trains 
parachute riggers and aerographers mates; 
aviation machinists mates are instructed 
at NAS, Memphis, Tenn.; Link trainer In- 
structors and control tower students at 
NAS, Atlanta, Ga.; and aviation metal- 
smiths and machinists mates at NAS, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

In addition to attending training schools, 
WAVE seamen can strike for ratings fol- 
lowing the same procedure as enlisted 
men. “Any ratings included in comple- 
ments of shore activities within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and 
duties which appropriately trained women 
may be expected to perform are open to 
WAVES.” If the bill, passed by the House 
and now being examined by the Senate, 
to permit WAVES to go overseas, should 
be passed there might be an additional 
need for WAVES at Naval stations in 
other countries. 


Arctic Guide Announced 


“Arctic Emergencies,” a guide to the 
Arctic Circle, will now accompany every 
Army Air Forces pilot required to fly 
across the top of the world. It is a 
small orange-and-blue book prepared by 
the Safety Education Division of the AAF 
Flight Control Command, and is a com- 
panion book to “Jungle and Desert Emer- 
gencies,” distributed early in May. Au- 
thorities on all phases of life in the Arctic 
were consulted in its preparation. 
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Agencies Review 


War Production Board 


“U. S. production of combat, transport and trainer planes during May reached the un- 
precedented total of nearly 7,200 planes of all types,” Charles E. Wilson, Vice-Chairman of 
WPB announced. “Total frame weight was approximately 60,000,000 pounds and the output 
will be substantially larger in June.” Wilson prophesied that the production curve would 
continue its steady rise thereafter until it meets the maximum available supply of aluminum, 
copper and alloy steel required to turn out finished planes. When full production is reached, 
he promised, more than 120,000,000 pounds of aircraft would be turned out each month. 

In another report, Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, stated that although the output of 
aircraft and related munitions in April reached a total of $1,649,000,000 or 33% of all munitions 
produced, it did not quite meet the month’s objectives. Emphasis continues on large bombers, 
he said, output of which lifted in April almost 18%. Output of one-engined Navy fighters was 
boosted by nearly 50%. “How difficult that aircraft program for the balance of 1943 will be 
can only be judged from the fact that in the first four months only 19% of the year's objective 
for combat planes was attained, 20% for service planes and 36% for trainers. As greater em- 
phasis is placed on large bombing planes, however, extensive new facilities for their manufacture 
will become available. The rapidity with which we can bring the new plants into high produc- 
tion will determine partly our success in reaching ry 

In a formal report to the President, Donald Nelson stated: “The value of aircraft and related 
munitions increased from $2,200,000,000 in 1941 to $9,200,000,000 in 1942. A total of 47.694 air- 
planes was built during 1942 as contrasted with 19,403 during 1941. The attempt to fulfill the 
original 1942 program for military planes—the early objective called for 60,000—ran into 
difficulties. Shortages developed in machine tools and several critical parts and accessories. 
Some fabricated materials—types of aluminum products and alloy-steel forgings, for example— 
were bottlenecks, and there were some shortages of skilled workers Throughout 1942 
aircraft and related equipment comprised about 30% of total munitions. During the year certain 
types of aircraft (bombers) took precedence over others as the result of war needs. During the 
year the output of spares, aircraft ordnance, and other equipment and maintenance items in- 
creased more rapidly than production of planes.” 

Value of war industrial facilities financed with public and private funds reached $19,339,000,000 
by the end of March, WPB reported. This included all projects for which contracts had been let 
since June 1940. Virtually all projects designed for war purposes have been placed under 
commitment, except those which may be necessitated by future modifications of the military 
program or equipment model changes and those required to maintain the war plant at capacity 
operation. Second largest item was for aircraft, aircraft engines, parts and accessories, for 
which $3,326,628,000 has been committed. In this, 7% of the financing was from private funds. 

Charles E. Wilson, Vice-Chairman, stated that if incentive pay plans could increase production 
10% in the aircraft industry, “the need for 100,000 additional workers could be overcome.” 
However, he added, WPB hesitated to recommend use of the plans until it was sure that raw 
materials would be available to meet stepped-up schedules. 

Instructions for preparing Bills of Materials under the Controlled Materials Plan have been 
simplified and are contained in an instruction book availeb'e from WPB regional offices. 

The first three warehouses authorized to stock and deliver aircraft hardware, valves and 
fittings under the recently Limitation Order L-296 are named in Directive 1 to that order. 

Priorities Regulation No. 3 governing the application and extension of preferences ratings, 
has been amended to provide uniform methods in applying ratings to obtain preferential use 
of processing and fabricating facilities. 


War Manpower Commission 


THOUSANDS OF ENGINEERS on jobs not essential to the prosecution of the war must transfer 
before the end of the year to more essential activities where a shortage of qualified engineers 
threatens to become acute, the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the 
Commission's Bureau of Placement announced. There should be an increase from 40,000 to 
50,000 in the total number of engineers in essential civilian work and in the Armed Forces. 
Most acute shortages of engineers occur in the field of electrical, radio, mechanical, aeronautical, 
marine and industrial engineering. A shortage also exists in the fields of chemical, metal- 
lurgical and sanitary engineering. 

The senior classes in all engineering colleges numbered only 17,000 for the academic year 
1942-43, the report stated. Of this number, 6,400 were committed to the Armed Forces through 
the enlisted reserve programs. 

Figures released by WMC show a slow but steady increase in the use of Negro workers in 
war plants throughout the country. “Negroes comprised 5.8% of the 12,000,000 workers em- 
ployed in establishments reporting to the United States Employment Service in July, 1942. In 
March, 1943, there were 937,000 non-whites employed in 16,000 establishments, representing 6.7% 
of the 14,673,000 employes. Month to month changes showed a steady increase in the number 
and proportion of Negroes employed. 

“While more Negroes have been employed in nearly all war industries, the increase has been 
uneven; slight.in some instances and marked in others. In the aircraft industry Negro em- 
ployment increased 96.1% in comparison to a total employment increase of 35.4%.” 

The aircraft industry will be only partially affected by WMC's move limiting occupational 
deferment of men between 18 and 25, who are not fathers, to six months. The revised instructions 
do not limit the deferment of men of high skills and professional qualifications in jobs which 
are exceptionally important to the war effort and extremely difficult to fill, Government officials 


Federal Security Agency 


Vocational training enrollment in the U. S. shows a steady increase, according to the latest 
figures available from the United States Office of Education. “Enrollments in Federally aided 
regular vocational classes reached 2,629,733, an increase of 200,698 over enrollments in 1940-41. 

“Enrollments in the program of Vocational Training for War Production Workers continue 
to increase. Since July 1940, there have been 4,555,826 enrollments. In March, 1943 it is 


- reported that 287.396 persons were being trained. There is an increasing tendency on the part 


of war production employers to hire beginning workers and refer them to the public vocational 
schools for short intensive courses.” 

“Forty-two states are ready to get their child-care programs into full operation almost im- 
mediately upon passage of this bill,” Charles P. Taft, Director of Community War Services, told 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, in discussing the War-Area Child-Care bill. The 
measure authorizes the expenditure of $20,000,000 a year for payments to States for programs 
for the development and operation of child-care programs necessary to assure the availability 
of women for employment. where essential to the prosecution of the war. 

CONRAD CAMPBELL 


Navy Devises 


By Barpara B. C. McNamee 


OTEWORTHY strides are being 
‘made in the saving of weight 
in air shipments by scientific pack- 
aging and continuous studies under- 
taken at Naval Air Transport bases 
which point the way for extension 
of these practices into the full field 


of air transport. 


Ways to Cut 


by NATS shipping experts have been the 
development of new techniques of secur- 
ing cargo and substantial reductions in 
tare weights (the difference between the 
weight of the box and object within). 
The Navy feels that there is still much 
to be done and is attempting to tackle 
the problem at its origin by speting 
shipping officers in proper handling an 


“From its ineption in December, 194 
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Cargo Waste 


Naval Air rt Service has been 
attempting to reeducate old-line shippers 
to reduce the weight of packing materials 
used on Navy cargo moved by air. This 
job was made substantially easier by the 
many commercial airline men who vol- 
unteered their services and experience 
to the task of transporting Navy person- 
nel, cargo and mail to overseas bases. 
Naval experience in cargo handling led 
to the use of special mesh nets to secure 
cargo inside the plane—the reverse of 
the Navy’s method of loading cargo onto 
a ship with nets. Commercial experience 
made possible such feats as reducing the 
weight of a PMB wing tip float which ar- 
rived at the airfield weighing 820 pounds 
to a mere 125 pounds by uncrating. Com- 
bined efforts taught NATS that 50 to 70 
packages, totaling 1,800 to 2,000 pounds, 
can be stowed in a 6 by 4% foot area. 
NATS had to perform a radical rear- 
rangement of Navy cargo-handling tech- 
niques. For years, 99% of the material 
shipped by the Navy has been packed to 
guard against rough handling by ,rail- 
roads, loading and unloading into ships, 
(Turn to page 24) 


Repacking enables NATS to trans- 
port up to 35% more air cargo. Photos 
| and 2 show two aircraft tires crated 
for shipment. Removal of wooden 
crates saves 23 pounds, makes handling 
easier. Photo 3 is packing material re- 
moved from tires and aircraft parts. 
Original heavy steel-bound 2-inch ee 
crate was discarded for 34-inch ply- 
wood box in Photo 4. Photo 5 
wooden crate of 2-inch hath rein- 
forced by 2 by 4 boards, gross weight 
326 pounds, was recoopered into 4 
cardboard cartons totaling 244 pounds. 
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MADELAINE MERRILL, movie star, sold a mil- 
lion in War Bonds at a rally in Boston 
last. night. Tonight she will try to beat 
that record in New Orleans. On this tour, 
Miss Merrill is traveling -by scheduled 
Airliner to every important U. S. city, 
gaining precious days and weeks for her 
important work on the War Bond drive. 


4. L. ROBERTSON bought some special dies 
in New York for his Texas wart plant. 
They're riding in the cargo comparement 
up ahead, along with other important wat 
shipments marked ‘Rush by Air Express.” 
Mr. Robertson has learned that whether 
it's men or materials, when speed is essen- 
tial — Air Transport gets there first. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delrvery by dispatching shipments as soon as they re ready. 
Air Transport Associatuon, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


808 JONES is a “trouble shooter” for an 
aircraft manufacturer, an expert at break- 
ing bottlenecks. One turned up on a mid- 
west assembly line last night, so Bob put 
his cool kit and himself on the first out- 
bound Airliner. He'll be on the job in a 
few hours and the line will start up again. 


They Get There 


SEAMAN ED GORDON'S orders read: “Report 
San Diego Naval Base Saturday.” That 
means tomorrow. But the Airlines will 
get him there with time to spare—and 
would, had he been ordered to any base 
in the U.S., for the Airlines serve every 
important city in che nation as well as 
more than sixty foreign countries. 


MARK ANDREWS, star reporter, is on his 
way to make a trans-Pacific hop in a “fly- 
ing freighter,” a transport plane operated 
by the Airlines for the Army or Navy Air 
Transport service. Andrews’ dispatches 
will tell che story of how Airlines person- 
nel are speeding vital fighting supplies 
to every front in this global war. 


HELP YOUR OWN, OR YOUR NEIGHBOR'S BOY... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... 


PASSENGERS... MAM... 
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and immersion in salt water. Standard 
packing materials at Naval shipping de- 
pots for over-ocean cargo have been inch- 
thick wooden boxes supported by two by 
two or two by four lumber. It was obvious 
that the unnecessary additional weight 
created by these containers must be 
eliminated. 


Ry (j.g.) Charles Q. Mohan of the 

TS Transportation Office has described 

a American Aviation the steps which 

had to be taken and the progress which 

has been made in the Navy’s battle to 

ship as much material as fast as possible 
to its fighting forces overseas. 

Several basic facts about air transport 
had first to be pointed out to shipping 
officers. Airborne cargo receives very 
gentle handling compared to surface 
transportation, primarily because rough 
handling might damage the aircraft more 
than the material shipped. The secure 
ere of cargo to the “deck and bulk- 

of the planes prevents any shift- 
nana in flight. Cargo handled in these 
ways requires very little packing pro- 


As additional incentive to observing 
these fundamental principles, it was dis- 
covered early in 1942 that shipments ar- 
riving at overseas bases by air were 
found when, unpacked to weigh less, in 
than the material in which 


weight shipments. A plane 
carrying 8,000 pounds to an overseas base 
is clearly carrying only 4,000 pounds of 
actual cargo, when 50% of the payload 
is tare weight. 

Transportation was an extremely seri- 
ous problem in 1942. The submarine 
menace was acute, causing large reduc- 
tions in surface transportation overseas 
both through the loss of vessels and the 
desire not to expose important materials 
to dangerous risks. At the same time 
production of planes was not nearly equal 
to demands from the fighting fronts. 
Since additional planes were not avail- 
able the only immediate solution was to 
increase the space on planes already in 


Navy Cuts Cargo Waste 


(Continued from page 22) 


operation. All unessential equipment was 
removed and then began efforts to reduce 
the unnecessary weight of packing ma- 


It became increasingly clear as the war 
continued that there were several factors 
creating an urgent necessity for this ac- 
tion. Besides reducing the weight and 
bulk of articles being shipped by Xe it 
Was necessary to conserve on 
terials which were beginning to aoe 
scarce. 

A primary obstacle encountered was 
that cargo shipped, for example, from 
Detroit to Honolulu might go all the 
way by air, or part way by surface and 
part way by air. The only way to over- 
come the situation presented by mixed 
modes of transportation and their attend- 
ant needs for various types of packaging 
appeared to be the establishment of 
offices to repack the — at ports of em- 
barkation. Recoope was selected 
rather than ors ry the shipment for air 
transport at the point of origin for three 
main reasons, according to Lt. Mohan: (1) 
only a small percentage of materials goes 
overseas directly from the manufacturer; 
it is usually consigned first to a Naval 
supply depot and distributed to Navy 
recipients from there without being re- 
packed; it is impossible to determine 
which shipment would go overseas and 
which would not; (2) only a small per- 
centage of such traffic actually travels 
100% by air; in general it is carried by 
surface means within continental United 
States. The final decision as to which 
overseas cargo will go by plane and 
which by ship is usually made at the 
port of embarkation; .(3) repacking at the 
port of embarkation affords an oppor- 
tunity to inspect material going over- 
seas to insure that only undamaged and 
faultless material is sent. 

The Navy’s shipping office, the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, organized and 
set up recoopering offices at San Fran- 
cisco and at Miami. A third office is 
now being established in New York. 
Their purpose is to examine every cargo 
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shipment and to repack them to elimin- 
ate excess tare weight. 

Statistics obtained from these offices 
exhibit ———. the success of their 
methods. June, 1942, 243 ship- 
ments were recoopered at San Francisco, 
effecting a total saving of 8,669 pounds— 
the approximate payload of the Navy’s 
cargo seaplane PB2Y-3R. This saving in 
weight was accomplished by removing 
heavy wooden crates from the cargo and 
repacking with cardboard cartons, heavy 
wrapping yeoee, or burlap. During Aug- 
ust, 1942, the San Francisco Office saved 
7,572 are aa and in September, 14,052 
pounds. 

Reductions are even more spectacular 
at the Miami recoopering office. During 
a recent two-week period, 22,906 pounds 
of cargo was repacked to 18,220 pounds, 
a saving of 20%. The cost of shipping 
this 4,685 pounds saved by commercial 
air express would be about $4,186. The 
material used by the Navy in recoopering 
cost $1,079, a saving of $3,107. When con- 
sidering the amount of Navy material 
which moves by commercial air services 
both inside and outside the country, these 
figures indicate the amount of money 
which could be saved by proper packing 
for air shipment. 

During May, 1943, 38,912 pounds were 
saved by recoopering 106 shipments at 
Miami; this saving approximates the 
available load of 84% R4D’s (DC-3s), the 
plane most predominant in air transport 
services. Included in this 38,912 pounds 
of tare weight saved was one shipment 
of aircraft engines weighing 26,625 pounds 
gross, reduced to 8,862 pounds, saving 
17,763 pounds; a shipment weighing 14,860 
pounds gross reduced to 5,000 and another 
shipment weighing 10,565 pounds gross 
reduced to 6,615 pounds, saving 3,950. 

Although recoopering action has re- 
sulted in an average reduction in tare 
weight from 20 to 35%, NATS officials 
feel their job has just begun. To in- 
crease efficiency and reduction even more 
they urge education for all shipping offi- 
cers. The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts has established in Washington a 
special section called Containers and Ma- 
terial Handling Section whose primary 
function is the proper handling of Navy 
material and the development of con- 
tainers for specific jobs and specific ma- 
It is this section which has 
undertaken to educate shipping officers 
and acquaint them with the problems 
peculiar to air-borne cargo. Extensive 
research on loading and securing cargo 
both by NATS and by commercial air- 
lines has done much to reduce potential 
damage to cargo enroute, which reduces 
the need for protective packing, which, 
in turn, reduces the tare weight, making 
available additional space. 

Officers and enlisted men assigned to 
duty in the three Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts Recoopering are 
sent to the school on packing operated 
by Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. Information on packing, hand- 
ling and marking is distributed to ship- 
ping offices by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, which constantly investi- 
gates the field of new, lightweight, dur- 
able, and inexpensive packing materials. 

NATS is working hard at its recooper- 


Prete. job, but its officers dream of the day 
Bedding a B-25: Members of the Eleventh United States Air Force, who are when their efforts to reduce tare weights 
e miserable for Jap invaders of the Aleutians at their Kiska Island base, 7! 

covering Be wings ond engine. Note the steel 
ing 5 


result in the packaging of many 
products entirely for air shipment and 
the recoopering of these shipments if 
surface transportation is used. 
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MODERN ATLAS 


It is a small world which the man in aviation passes on to our chil- 
dren today — far smaller than the globe which he inherited. The 
new generation will reduce still more the huge burden of ancient 
Atlas, as cargoes move swiftly by air to bring all parts of the earth 
closer together. Wright Engines, which have pioneered the Air 
Age, will power even greater globe-shrinking transports to come. 


LIGHT COMPACT - POWERFUL 
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Mr. Miller, in his speech reported In 
the above news item, pointed out the 
valve of weight saved in a commercial 
plane. “When military operation is 
considered,” said Mr. Miller, “the re- 
sult can be even more staggering.” 

BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUTS, fabri- 
cated from sheet metal and having 
all the tensile strength of machine nuts, 
weigh appreciably less than competi- 
tive nuts. In many instances, they have 
only Ys the weight. In actual use they 
save up to 65 pounds per airplane. 


approximately by $2,000. rift was 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUIT CORPORATION 


LIGHTNESS Keeps ‘Em Firing Longer 


Thanks to the lightness of Boots.all-metal, self-locking nuts, 
which protect a Flying Fortress, it can carry 200 extra rounds 
of .50 caliber bullets. This extra ammunition weighs about 
sixty pounds—the weight saved by using Boots Nuts, in 
place of other nuts, on a heavy bomber. 

Boots Nuts are not only lighter than other nuts —they’re 
tougher, too. No amount of plane vibration can loosen them. 
They withstand the corrosive action of chemicals, salt water 
and weather. And they can be re-used again and again. They 
literally “outlast the plane.” 

Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts, used on every type of U.S. 
aircraft, meet the specifications of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots On—Lighter” 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries 


gest 


EWMERAL OFFICES, MEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 


oun aved_ |- 
in Plane 4s | 
W 900 
| orth $2, 
The light metal-wise aviation 
industry is making practical appli- 
ae cation of the maxim about & penny 
e\gaved, and has even paraphased 
atlit to read: “A pound saved is | in’ 
$2,000 additional earned.” 
‘A pound reduction in weight in|T 
a plane like the DC-3 increases 
its operating life |e 
a 2 given by L. T. Miller, of the ; 
L. Martin Co., Baltimore, at the | tc 
at SAE National Aeronautic meeting | 
in New York Thursday. 
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Pilots’ Advisory Service Begun; 
To Be Nationwide By End of Year 


The first steps in a new system of flight 
control for all point-to-point flights of 
military aircraft in the United States were 
taken recently with the inauguration of 
the Army Air Forces Pilots’ Advisory 
Service in two areas where especially 
heavy air traffic prevails, the War Dept. 
has announced. 

Areas where the service went into 
effect are in the northeast, including the 
New England states and part of — 
York, = the northwest, comprising the 
states Washington and Oregon, to- 
gether “a western Idaho and the 
northernmost portion of California. 

In Force by ‘43 

This improved safeguard for Army 
fliers, provided by the AAF Flight Con- 
trol Domestic Wing, under the Command 
of Col. Edgar A. Sirmyer, Jr., will be 
in force throughout the country by the 
end of 1943. 

The Pilots’ Advisory Service enables 
a close contact to be maintained with 
AAF pilots on cross-country flights and 
provides them, while in the air, with the 
best possible information about all con- 
ditions affecting their missions. It there- 
by should help to reduce the number of 
accidents, as well as to speed the locating 
and rescue of forcefully 
War Dept. said. It is being operated 
by a specially trained staff of AAF 
officers, located in existing Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration traffic control 
centers and supplementing the work of 
CAA personnel by extending an ad- 
visory service to AAF pilots flying off 
the regular airways. These officers will 
at all times have full information on both 
weather and traffic throughout the sec- 
tions in which they are stationed. In 
case of sudden changes in weather con- 
ditions, revised orders, the approach of 
large formation flights, or other emer- 
gency, they will be able to reach by 
radio the various pilots aloft in the 
locality affected and immediately give 
them all necessary advice. 


Pilots Instructed 


Complete cooperation by Army pilots 
will be required to enable the new safety 
measure to be fully effective. They are 
instructed to: 

1. Plan their flights carefully in ad- 
vance, whether on or off their airways, 


indicating the communication contacts. 


they will make en route. 

2. Accurately report.their exact posi- 
tions at each radio fix. 

3. Maintain an alert listening watch 
throughout each flight. 

Army Air Forces advisory officers, 
equipped with flight plans of all cross- 
country missions within their areas, will 
plot each flight on a magnetic map, mov- 
ing the flight along according to its speed 

and the course indicated, and checking 

it pag Bande. against position reports re- 
ed from communications stations 
which have been in radio contact with 
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their paths, or of a change in orders. If 
an accident occurs despite these increased 
precautions, the approximate position of 
the airplane involved will be known and 
help can be sent with the utmost speed 
and accuracy. 


LEND-LEASE EXPORTS OF PLANES AND TANKS 
IM RELATION TG PRODUCTION 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1943 


cxroats FOR UE 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10% OF JANUARY-MARCH PRODUCTION 


United 
Article Kingdom U.S.S.R. 

Ammunition ...... 265 220 
199 327 
Motor Vehicles a4 229 
Watercraft ....... 25 

881 1,041 
These industrial items were exported: 
Machinery ........ 191 122 
235 
Petroleum Products 261 ll 
185 97 

971 465 


Lend-Lease Aircraft Total $887 Millions 


Shipments of planes to Russia now exceed those to the United Kingdom, 
it was revealed in President Roosevelt's recent report to Congress on status 
of Lend-Lease operations as of Mar. 31, 1 

Specifically, these munitions were shipped 
value of flight-delivered planes: (In millions of dollars.) 


In the $6,423,000,000 1944 Lend-Lease appropriation recently passed by 
House, no funds were included for aircraft items since appropriations for 
Lease aircraft go directly to the military services. 


Africa China, 
& India, 
Middle Australia, 
East N. Z. Other Total 
93 78 36 415 
186 145 42 858 
135 139 87 887 
133 117 19 553 
148 113 23 607 
15 7 14 132 
599 221 
61 50 6 430 
94 104 12 779 
35 43 5 355 
“246 239 50 1,971 
the 
Lend- 


up to that time, not including the 


Small Businesses Saved 


By Air Force Contracts 


Files of the Army Air Forces Procure- 
ment Division indicate that AAF con- 
tracts have been the means of preventing 
the closing of numbers of small plants 
employing fewer than 100 persons, the 
War Department has announced. 

The greatest proportion of the Army 
Air Forces contracts is for airframes, air- 
plane engines, propellers, and completed 
airplanes, which are not products that 
can be p from small plants. 
However, many of the small parts for air- 
planes are manufactured by small firms. 
These are generally produced under sub- 
contracts with the prime contractor—not 
directly with the Government. 

Under the Small Business Act, passed 
by Congress in 1942, Government agen- 
cies have been encouraged to place busi- 
ness with small manufacturers even 
though it entails slightly greater cost. 
In cooperation with the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. in Washington, the Air 
Forces has been distributing its contracts 
to such plants whenever possible. 

To one of the smaller rubber companies 
in Akron, O., an Air Forces order for 
life rafts “came in the nick of time to 

ent the complete shut-down of our 
established in 1907.” 
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In another Ohio town, an upholstering 
company whose employment had been 
cut from 150 to 35 because of the war 
is now producing an order of 75,000 mal- 
lets for the Army Air Forces. 

A furnace company, which had just 
completed a new plant about the time of 
Pearl Harbor in an Illinois town of 1,300 
where the only other industry was a 
flour mill, began to find the prospects for 
continuation of its business growing 
fainter. Now Army Air Forces contracts 
have assured continued operation of this 
vitally needed plant. 

A Wisconsin manufacturer of Venetian 
blinds, beehives and golf ball washers is 
now making propeller blades. 

A manufacturer of phonographs in a 
small town in ta received sub- 
stantial contracts to make washers. 


New Plastics Plant Opens 


In Tennessee for War Job 


Only eight months after Defense Plant 
Corp. awarded the building and operating 
contract, a new plastics plant has opened 
in Tennessee which “will quadruple the 


the pilot. 
Thus, the fliers can be informed in and Haas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
advance of every unforeseen hazard in has announced. 


Navy Reveals Huge 
Expansion of NATS 


Current expansion of the Naval Air 
Service will triple the facilities 
for continental and _ inter-continental 
transportation of war cargo and personnel 
over most of the world, the Navy has dis- 


closed. expansion schedule 


hundred air cargo 
both land and seaplanes, are to be 
available for the extended 


service,” the 


Navy Men Can Identify 
Planes in 1/75 Second 


fundamentally different Offi- 
wy Recognition System. : 


was expanded to include the recognition 
of ship and ground equipment as well as 

Ultimately the Navy hopes to 
ve all its personnel trained in the new 


training 
tion of 2000 slides which present 168 dif- 
ferent objects from every angle from 
which they might enter the field of vision. 
These slides are shown from a projector 
with a flash meter which regulates the 
length of time the image is thrown on 
the screen. The introductory speed for 
airplane shots is one fifth of a second 


one second glance. 
Daily sessions with these slides so train 


T 


axi Trainer’: This novel two-place trainer is being used to aid in the instruc- 


tion of Army ground crew men and aircraft mechanics at the AAF Technical 
Command School, Camp Curtissair, Buffalo, N. Y. Made from salvaged parts, it 
has numerous features for safe training in ground-handling of @ plane. 


26_ 


New Air Marshal Given 


RAF Reins in Washington 


Air Marshal Sir William Lawrie Welsh 
has arrived in Washington from London 
to assume charge of the Royal Air Force 
in this country. He was formerly com- 
mander- of British air forces in North 


an expert on flying boats, 
seaplanes, and torpedo-carrying aircraft, 
according to the British Information Serv- 
ice. 

“Few officers in the RAF know more 
about air and sea warfare than Air Mar- 
shal Welsh,” says the Service. “He served 
with the Rhine Army and in Egypt, 
Palestine, the Mediterranean, and Iraq 
before his recent service in Africa. He 
took part in the Cape-to-Cairo flight 
after the last war, and also commanded 
the expedition which surveyed the desert 
air route from Transjordan to Iraq.” 

He was director of organization in the 
air ministry from 1934 to 1937, Air Mem- 
ber for Supply and Organization on the 
Air Council from 1937 to 1940, and Air 
Officer Commanding the Technical Train- 
ing Command from 1940 to 1941. In 
July, 1941, he became Air Officer Com- 
mander in Chief of the Flying Training 
Command, from which he was withdrawn 
for special duties, including preparations 
for the operations in North Africa. 


the student’s eyes that the image and its 
combat significance are literally hammered 
into the mind. At the same time, other 
slides are used to enlarge the noxmal 
range of vision so that objects to the 
other side of the observer can be seen and 
aa as quickly as those straight 
ead. 

The course also includes lectures on 
each type plane, or armored equip- 
ment as it is in luced to them. They 
are also shown movies, slides and charts 
and are given models to study so that 
recognition of an object brings automatic 
understanding of its combat characteristics. 


Boeing’s School Honored 

In a ceremony witnessed by Washing- 
ton’s Governor A. B. Langlie and other 
notables, Boeing Aircraft’s Flying Fort- 
ress School in Seattle was recently 
awarded the efficiency banner of U. S. 
AAF Technical Training Command, for the 
district comprising the 15 western states. 
Brig. Gen. Early E. Duncan presented 
the banner to Boeing’s president and 
general manager, P. G. Johnson. 


Cessna Starts New Base 
Cessna Aircraft Co. has established an 
overhaul base at the Hutchinson, Kan., 
municipal airport, to which training 
planes built by Cessna may be flown for 
overhaul from all parts of the country. 
Servicing is under factory supervision. 


HISTORICAL SECTION: In each of 
the Army’s commands, Army Ground 
Forces, Army Air Forces and Services of 
Supply, an historical section is functioning, 
according to War Dept. Divisions under 
these commands each have an historical 
officer. Purpose is to obtain material, 
with emphasis on administration, on what 
the Army does and how it does it. Both 
meritorious and faulty performances are 
recorded, announcement explained. His- 
tories begin about the time of the start 
of the war in Europe, and are directed 
by competent historians. 
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Ss Enemy airplanes can now be recog- 
OT ete nized by Navy men in a split second out 
ye cee of the corner of the eye as a result of 
a adoption of a 
cial U. S. N Af 
a The new oad, which is essentially 
7 kor a system of muscular eye training to 
ae to 10 squadrons. Seven already have been teach men to know a total object after 
ae commissioned, the announcement says. only a flash view, is now being taught to 
ae all Navy men aboard combat ships, at 
ee made shore stations and in training schools 
ma which prepare men for sea duty. Officer 
pee Navy reported. “The new planes will be instructors in the new skill are being 
a seinuteeliy Martin ‘Mariners,’ converted trained at Ohio State University, Colum- 
ieee to oo under the designation PBM- bus, Ohio. 
ee SR, Consolidated ‘Coronados,’ under The training school for instructors has 
if eR the designation PB2Y-3R. Other planes been open since September, 1942 when it 
—. * extensively used in the service will be was established by the Bureau of Aero- 
7 Dongs DC-4 ‘Skymaster’ (R5D); Doug- nautics for the men in Naval aviation. 
las ‘Skytrain’ (R4D1) and ‘Sky- Immediate international interest was 
ate eee trooper’ (R4D2); Lockheed ‘Lodestars’ drawn to it as men from the Army and 
oe (R50) and others.” the armies and navies of the United Na- 
«aoe The expanded service will operate in tions came to study the new method, 
ee three main divisions: Atlantic, West Coast, according to an official Navy Department 
eater and Pacific, the announcement explained. statement. 
| ae ie The Atlantic command will consist of In a short time the school was put 
Wieser squadrons serving the Atlantic coasts of under the general cognizance of the 
sel ade North, Central, and South America, ex- Bureau of Naval Personnel and the course 
Agee tending across the ocean to Europe and 
; South Africa. Squadrons of the West 
Coast command will operate schedules 
serve Western Canada Alaska. 
‘ Pacific command will operate schedules in Basic change is that men are trained 
oe the Pacifig ocean area, primarily to the ‘© recognize the enemy from the total 
; ae Pacific Southwest. image which is considered both faster 
o3" Headquarters of the commands will be °"4 more accurate than the older WEFT 
ih 2 at Patuxent River, Md.; Alameda, Cal; system, primarily because it is based on 
> an instinctive muscular reaction rather 
and Pearl Harbor, respectively. Three The basi 
coe “elastic” squadrons, to operate on the a conscious mental process. asic 
Sane fringe of battle zones, will be outfitted 
‘ “Congress has appropriated $40,000,000 
alam for expansion of facilities to integrate the 
a Naval Air Transport Service with Naval 
7 establishments and provide a war or- 
ere ganization which can be employed in com- 
as — aviation when the war is over,” 
Fates announcement said. “These facilities and for ships, three seconds. At the 
ee aS, are rapidly being put into usé with the end of the full 120 hour course, planes 
are recognized at flying angles in one 
ae organization of decentralized squad- seventy fifth of a second and ships on 
: ‘4 rons which can pick up and operate across glaring water can be identified after a 
a the face of the globe on a moment's notice 
under eny conditions.” 


ie Almost two years ago, these and other C-45A Beechcrafts joined the 
C-45s then used by ranking Army officers on National Defense missions 


hat The Beechcraft C-45 personnel transports were among 

the first twin-engine Beechcrafts to enter the service of 

the Army Air Forces, early in 1940. Equipped and 
appointed much like the commercial airliners and exec- 
= utive transports then built by Beech, and almost identical with them 
8. in design, their purpose was to provide swift, safe transportation for 
command personnel between centers of defense activity. A later version, 
. the C-45A, carried camouflage warpaint and special equipment which 
still further broadened its utility. 


The C-45 and C-45A Beechcrafts are now making themselves generally 
useful, both in the United States and in foreign theatres of operation. 
The high cruising speed, low landing speed, high inherent stability, 
sturdiness, and low fuel consumption demonstrated by their civilian 
prototypes are valuable qualities in the types of service now rendered 
by these Beechcrafts. They do their full share as units of the world’s 


best-equipped air forces. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Air Photos Used to Study Airport Soils 


Use of aerial photographs in the selec- 
tion of airport sites is being studied at 
Purdue University under the sponsorship 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


“Aerial photography is not new—even 
in plotting airports,’ said Fred Grieme, 
head of CAA’s pet development sec- 
tion, who discussed the war-time aspects 
Bi, the subject for American Aviation. 

“The Department of Commerce picked the 
site b ior the Omaha Municipal Airport by 
air 1 eg ago, and judging from re- 
the job was well done. 

just survived a ravaging 


wae there is need today for emphasis 
on the use of aerial photographs in war- 
time soils engineering. Airports in new 
locations are important to military trans- 
portation. Soils engineers can render vital 
service by recommending locations that 
will give the best service.” 

Through 


physical features and topography of a 
given area by “implications” that appear 
in the picture. They are learning to read 
the signs that “imply” soil conditions. 
Dark areas, for example, are slight 
saucer-like depressions. Too often air- 
ase are placed in locations such as this 
use of favorable with- 
ee full appreciation of drainage condi 


Steep valley sides indicate stable sis 
Flat slopes of valleys showing 
light, lace-like borders indicate an ero- 


there is not a present or future field of 
action in the war where the soil condi- 
tions will be comparable to those in the 
United States, Grieme pointed out. To 
illustrate, he read the following from a 
recent paper written by Donald J. Belcher, 

engineer assigned to the study: 

“Consider the mixed emotions of a 
soils engineer charged with determining 
runway thickness for an airport to be 
placed on the Matanzas red clay soil of the 
West Indies and Central America when 
he learns that the clay content exceeds 
90 per cent. Since soils of the United 
States seldom contain more than 60 per 
cent, the thought of a soil containing 90 
per cent of clay would cause most en- 
gineers to suggest a relocation. Actually, 
this soil is an ideal subgrade material for 
either highways or runways. It occurs 
on flat terrain and readily absorbs large 
quantities of rainfall in a climate that 
averages 70 inches per year.” 

The study aims toward developing soils 
engineers for the postwar world as well 
as for war service, as evidenced by an- 
other of Belcher’s quotations. 

“We can be sure that in the period 
following the war there will be a need for 
engineers in the various countries of the 
world,” he writes. “This will be a time of 
construction in which an integrated sys- 
tem of transportation and communication 
will provide a framework upon which the 
world may build a more satisfactory society. 

“In the building of this transportation 
system, the soils engineer can play an 
important part. If the leaders of nations 
have initiated plans for solving postwar 
problems, then it behooves the engineers, 
upon whom much of the work will fall, 
to make ready for the problems that will 
confront them.” 


Human Cargo, Too: 
Transport Command 


Army personnel 
Command enroute from Brazil to the U 
of strategic Brazilian 
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12 Flying Training Wings 
Formed by War Dept. 


Creation of 12 Flying Training Wings 
to be concerned exclusively with actual 
training activities was announced by the 
War Dept., recently. These wings will 
sub-divide further the constantly mount- 
ing supervisory duties of officials in 
charge of the Army’s program for train- 
ing pilots, bombardiers, navigators and 
gunners. 

Four wings have been activated within 
each of the three training centers which 
make up the Army Air Forces Flying 
Training Command, under the direction 
of Major General Barton K. Yount. In- 
stallation of these Wings is the latest indi- 
cation of the expanding scope of FTC, 
which was formed 19 months ago to in- 
corporate the three training centers at 
that time operating with administrative 
independence. 


Frequent Inspections 


Each wing will be commanded by a 
Brigadier General, who will receive and 
issue only those letters and directives 
related to the training program. Serving 
as direct field contacts for the Training 
Centers, Wing Commanders will conduct 
frequent inspections of the AAF schools 
under their jurisdiction. In addition to 
making recommendations to expedite the 
program, they will assure compliance by 
each station with directives, policies and 
instructions issued by Training Center 
Headquarters. Close liaison will be main- 
tained by the Wing Commander with the 
other three heads in his center to achieve 
conformity in training techniques. 

Flying Training Wings, with their head- 
quarters and Commanders, have been 
established as follows: Southeast Train- 
ing Center: 27th Flying Training Wing, 
Cochran Field, Macon, G Georgia, Brigadier 
General Frederick Von H. Kimble; 28th 
Flying Training Wing, George Field, Law- 
renceville, Illinois, Brigadier General 
Robert E. Nowland; 29th Flying ini 
Wing, Moody Field, Valdosta, Georgia, 
Brigadier General John G. Williams; and 
the 30th Flying Training Wing, Jackson 
Army Air Base, Jackson, Mississippi, Brig- 
adier General John F. McBlain. 


Other Wings 


Gulf Coast Training Center: 3ist Fl 
Training Wing, Enid Army Flying School 
Enid, Oklahoma, Brigadier General Thom- 
as Blackburn; 32nd Flying Training Wing, 
Perrin Field, Sherman, Texas, Brigadier 
General Aubrey Hornsby; 33rd Flying 
Training Wing, Blackland Army Flying 
Schools, Waco, Texas, General 
L. S. Smith; and the 3th Fl 
Wing, San Angelo Army Air Field, San 
Angelo, Texas, Brigadier General Isaiah 
Davies. 

West Coast Training Center: 35th Fly- 
ing Training Wing, Merced Army Flying 
School, Brigadier General L. R. Hewitt: 
36th Flying Training Wing, Victorville 
Army Flying School, Victorville, Califor- 
nia, Brigadier General Martinus Stenseth; 
37th Flying Training Wing, Luke Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Brigadier General Al- 
van C. Kincaid, and 38th Flying Training 
Wing, Roswell Army Flying School, Ros- 
well, New Mexico. Brigadier General 
Martin F. Scanlon. 
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Battleship of the Skies 


You're looking through the waist gunner’s 
window of a Boeing Flying Fortress”. . . 
at another Fortress on its test run near 
Seattle. Peaceful enough here, it none- 
theless represents 32 tons of the most 
deadly fighting mechanism ever devised. 

The Boeing Fortress now has a maxi- 
mum bomb capacity of more than 10 
tons . . . equaling or exceeding that of 
any other bomber, Allied or Axis, now 
in service. 

Its stability and general flight char- 
acteristics make it a superior “platform” 
for high-level bombing of the most 
destructive accuracy. 


The Flying Fortress has great defen- 
sive firepower and is credited with a 
remarkably high average of successfully 
completed combat missions. 

All this, of course, is not just happen- 
stance. It stems from the determination 
of the Boeing company nine years ago 
to build an airplane unlike any then in 
existence, an airplane that would be 
truly a “Battleship of the Skies.” 


To carry through such a project meant 
years of costly research. It meant con- 
tinuing advancement from one stage to 
another, including long experimentation 
at stratosphere altitudes where few men 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


had ever been. It meant utilizing the 
skills of many hundreds of engineers 
representing more than 25 different 
engineering fields. 

It meant financial courage of a high 
order, for the original Flying Fortress 
was a wholly private venture financed 
throughout by Boeing. 

Today Boeing’s foresight and faith are 
more than justified by the outstanding 
record of Flying Fortresses in the war. 

Tomorrow you may look to Boeing 
for peacetime products of equal leader- 
ship. The phrase “Built by Boeing” 
means they're bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


Teews “FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ARE SEGISTERED SOTING 
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New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

On Page 32 of your valued Ameri- 
can Aviation Directory, spring-summer 
1943 edition, at the tag end of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ information is a line read- 
ing: “Total employes, 21,846.” 

On Page 8 of your equally valued pub- 
lication American Aviation, June 1, 1943 
issue, in the editorial “Expansion” in the 
phrase indicating that someone said . . . 
“Pan American Airways now has 88,000 
persons employed .. .” 

Several of your equally valued con- 
stituents are practically ga-ga over the 
fact that within the period of a day or 
two, representing the date of Mr. Juan 


eeived your Directory, that PAA has 
increased its paid staff some four-fold. 
Now, what the hell? 
Puzzled. 


(Editor's Note: On being questioned about 
the 88,000 figure, W. |. Van Dusen, PAA Di- 
rector of Public Relations, said the figure “rep- 
resents the total number of persons employed 
in the Pan American organization including 
both system transport operations and our war 
effort operations.” In other words, it includes 
Panagra, China National Airways Corp., Cie 
Mexicana, Cubana, other national subsidiaries, 
and the very extensive number of employes 
building airports under contract with the Army. 
Mr. Ven Dusen did not break down the total 
by classification.) 


Tulsa, Okla., 
June 4, 1943. 


I-have been reading American Aviation 
with a great deal of interest almost since 
its first publication date, and I think 
that you are to be commended upon the 
forthright, courageous stand you have al- 
ways taken on public issues. Certainly 
no one can question your attitude or 
your position. 

The most accurate, most complete and 
quickest information I get concerning 
aviation comes from your publication. 
Keep up the good ex. 


‘To the Editor: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To the Editor: 


By the looks of the calendar it’s about 
time to congratulate you and your staff 
on your sixth anniversary of American 
Aviation. It goes without saying that we 
are all very grateful for all the help you 
have given us and the grand job you 
have done in keeping us advised on what 
is going on in all allied phases. 

I hope we are all around when you 
celebrate your golden anniversary. After 
all, people can have a hell of a lot of fun 
in wheel chairs. 


Leo Baron, 
Public Information Dept. 
TWA, Inc. 


Obituaries 


Miami air derby flying a plane owned 
Jacqueline Cochrane. sf 


John H. Coxhead 


John H. Coxhead, 80, formerly design- 
ing architect for the U. S. AAF, died May 
25 in Brewster, N. Y. He was a fellow 
and the oldest member of 


Institute of Architects, and his retire- 
ment some years ago was awarded a gold 
medal for his architectural achievements. 


Russell E. Walling 


Watertown, N. Y., ‘unicipal Airport = 
of two 


10 years as test pilot, exhibition flier, 
ferry pilot, and instructor. He also had 


30 


been associated with the Philco Radio & 
Television Corp. The Walling Aviation 
Co. was formed for the purpose of con- 
ducting a flying school. 


Lloyd Curnow 


Funeral services for Lloyd Curnow, 41, 
manufacturer of airplane parts, were held 
recently in Los Angeles. He had resided 
there 23 years. He leaves his widow, 
Withelmina, one son, and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. Curnow. 


What Others Say 


world’s airlanes is the only way 
to do the job effectively and econo- 
mically.” 


MAJ. WILLIAM M. SHEEHAN 
(Army Air Forces, air cargo ex- 
pert)—“Termination of the war 
may find aircraft manufacturers 
menaced by a Frankenstein of their 
own creation if for want of readily 
available the 
postwar market becomes swam 
with convertible military + 
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Job Dictionary: More than 300 jobs 
are classified in the “Job Dictionary for the 
Aircraft Parts Manufacturing Industry,” pub- 
lished June | by the Aircraft Parts Manu- 
facturers Association in tos Angeles, Cal, 
Shown in picture are, left to right, John R. 
Bair, Thompson Products, Inc.; A. J. Brechtel, 
Plomb Tool Co.; and Dr. Vernon D. Keeler, in 
charge of the technical work of the com- 
pilation, at conference when dictionary was 
planned. 


AMERICA’S FIGHTING PLANES IN ACTION 
By Reed Kinert. The MacMillan Co., New 
York, 144 pages, original illustrations. $2.50. 
No one could better describe the various 

U. S. planes now in action than someone who 

teaches the art of flying them. For that reason 

Reed Kine:t, a flight instructor at Ryan Field, 

Cal., has dome an excellent job. With draw- 

ing as his hobby he has tried in this book to 

express the part the air services are playing 
in the war both briefly and effectively, leaving 
his illustrations to produce a definite picture. 

The book will have its appeal for any age 

group. 

—E. C. 


QUEENS DIE PROUDLY. By W. L. White. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York. 92.50. 273 


PP. 

One doesn’t sit down immediately and 
write a review of W. L. White’s book “Queens 
Die Proudly.” So much of the vividness of 
what really happened in the Pacific after Dec. 
7. 1941 has been soaking into your mind 
that you have to stop and think about it 
seriously. Then about all you want to do is 
tell everyone about it as quickly as possible. 
But your words sound t, for it is 
only W. L. White who can tell it in the way 
it should be told. 

From the first chapter on you want to 
eliminate red tape for the duration and really 
get the planes in the air with good men at 
the controls, and keep them there. You see 
the reenactment of the Pearl Harbor attack— 
Colin Kelly’s last flight—the fall of Java 
despite the brave defense of the Dutch—the 
retreat to Australia—followed at last by the 
arrival of a good-sized American fleet just as 
General Brett and the “Swoose” are on the re- 


“They die like the men who fly them 
fight in them would want them to die! 
die like the great Sky Queens 
Queens die proudly.” 
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a General Manager, 
re- Tulsa of Commerce. 
| 
Max Constant 
i = 2 Max Constant, French born interna- 
tionally known — pilot, Beverly 
‘ | Hills, Cal, was kill recently while 
dor an experimental flight. A e 
No Aircraft, spokesman said 
q wreckage of Constant’s plane was found 
i near a test field on the Mojave desert. Po 
In 1939, Constant won the New York- 
: 
AL WILLIAMS—‘“Policing of the 
a postwar world is a job made to | 
| order for airpower. Control of the turn flight to America. There are the dis- 
| | to. land they’ can. mingle” with lland’ | 
i to land they can mingle with an island's 
' residents unnoticed—and their painting five 
white star points around the rising sun to fool i 
American pilots until it is too late. For- ' 
= ; tunately since this last trick was discovered i 
months. He had been a flier for 19 red removed from 
Army 0 
th of having Throughout the book the Flying Fortresses 
pa y more y passengers out a prove their worth and as Mr. White wrote, 
mm, serious accident. He was credited with and 
1 ae more than 7,000 flying hours. Walling They 
" worked for the Curtiss-Wright Corp. for And 
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Jap-hunting without a gun! 


THE TRUE STORY OF HOW A CRIPPLED 
LOCKHEED LIGHTNING OUTFLEW 
13 JAP ZEROS AND GOT HOME, SAFE! 


1. With cameras instead of guns in its nose, 
a P-38 Lightning was photographing the Jap 


base of Rabaul. Suddenly ten Zeros dove out 
of the sun, and before the American pilot 
knew what was happening, tracer bullets were 
ripping into his plane and then one engine 
conked out on him. 

2. Somehow, with only one engine left, he 
had to get away from those ten Zeros. He 


pulled back the stick, jammed down the throt- 
tle, pointed her nose at the sky. By the time 
the Japs came to, he was five miles up and on 
his way home. 

3. 400 miles later, three more Japs started a 
deadly game of hide and seek. Still going on 
one engine, he streaked straight out over the 
ocean and “Just ran em out of gas!" Yes, he 


ran them out of gas... but he also ran clear 
back to New Guinea with photographs that 
were vital to our Coral Sea victory. 

4. The Lightning is used as a camera plane 
because it can fly faster, higher, and farther 


than any enemy fighter—can take punishment 
and still deliver the goods. These qualities 
result from many months of designing and 
testing. From hundreds of wind tunnel ex- 
periments we developed the non-stall wing 
design that makes it impossible for a P-38 to 
go into a tail-spin even on one engine. It's 
this sort of careful designing and testing that 
give every Lockheed and Vega plane extra 
strength and extra dependability. 


Copyright 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft poration, Burbank, California. 
Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


LOoK To Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 
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A $10,000 trophy, to be awarded an- 
ement in the field of 


Nun Learning to Fly so 


She Can Teach Students 
A Roman Catholic nun from 


Annual Trophy Worth $10,000 Is 
Offered for Air Youth Education 


Donates Trophy: Frank G. Brewer, 2 
Birmingham, Ala., truck operator, has donated 
the $10,000 Brewer Trophy seen in the picture. 
Shown at luncheon of Birmingham Aero Club 

are (left to right): Mrs. Brewer, the donor, 


W. P. Redding, executive vice president of the 
Y. Whitman, president of 


NAA. and P. Y. 
the Aero club. 


days, I wanted very much to make some 
kind of contribution to Youth Aviation 
Education,” said Brewer at a Birmingham 
Aero Club luncheon in his honor. 

In a letter to the donor, President Gil! 
Robb Wilson of the NAA said: 

“This marks another milestone in the 
history of aviation. The Brewer Trophy 
is the first award established on a na- 
tional basis in this field of aeronautic 
progress. The National Aeronautic As- 
sociation will do everything in its power 
to publicize this award because it is 
around such focal points that great in- 
terest is developed. 

“Our Collier Trophy, which Bo been 
awarded annually for many years, has 
scientific development. Any man who 
wins it has a permarient place in the his- 
tory of aviation science. We hope to be 
able to make that true in the field of 
aviation education, and if it can be done, 
the Brewer Trophy will be a foundation 
stone of great national significance.” 


East Boston Considers 
Big Airport Bond Issue 


A $4,500,000 state bond issue for the 
improvement and expansion of Com- 
monwealth Airport in East Boston was 
recommended recently to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature by its committee on mili- 
tary affairs and public safety. 

Gov. Leverett Saltonstall’s budget mes- 
sage had advocated a $3,000,000 bond 
issue for the airport, which the state 
took over from the city of Boston two 
years ago for approximately $1,000,000. 

A further recommendation of the legis- 
lative committee was that Boston transfer 
to the state “without monetary consider- 
ation,” an East Boston park area for ad- 
dition to the airport. 
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NRPB Lists Plans 
For $345,000,000 
Postwar Airports 


With postwar planning for air trans- 
portation labeled as a “major activity,” 
the National Resources Board 
in a recent report to the President made 
public a “shelf” of approximately $345,- 
000,000 proposed airport constructions and 
improvements as part of its backlog of 
suggested employment after the war. 

Of this shelf, the major portion—over 
$310,000,000—is for the completion (after 
fiscal year 1944) of the nationwide airport 
and landing area development program 
prepared as a result of the 1939 airport 
Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


Although some 3,900 airports were rec- 
ommended in this survey, over 550 were 
already built or building by June a 


Thus, approximately 3,100 airports re- 
main from the original program, although 
it is possible that this number may be in- 
creased by the addition of airports whose 
construction may be deferred. 

None of the airports in this future pro- 
gram is now authorized for construction, 
and no specific sites have been selected, 
nor have any of the airports been planned 
in detail. 

“Although site selection requires care- 
ful over-all planning for the region in- 
volved,” said the NRPB, “the actual de- 
tailed planning of these projects is not too 
difficult or complicated an operation, be- 
cause no structures are involved in the 
work covered in this program. The vol- 
ume of over $310,000,000 includes only the 
draining, grading, paving, and other work 
necessary to construct the actual fields, 
and does not include hangars, administra- 
tion buildings, or any other structures 
usually associated with an airport. An 
additional large amount ef construction 
is therefore associated with this program, 
but because such work will be the respon- 
sibility of local interests, it is not possible 
to estimate the total volume of such in- 
duced construction. 

“The smaller portion of this group covers 
the construction necessary te service the 
Federal airways throughout the country. 
This $33,000,000 program includes erec- 
tion of ultra-high-frequency radio ranges, 
equipment of airway traffic control sys- 
tems, enlargement, reloéation, and im- 
provement of existing landing fields, and 
provision of other airway facilities. These 
improvements are all authorized and in 
many cases plans have already been pre- 
pared for their installation. 

“Postwar planning for air transporta- 
tion will be a major activitv, not only 
for the Federal agencies involved but also 
for local governments which must fit the 
air-transportation plans into their com- 
munity, state and regional plans. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has directed its air transportation plan- 
ning more toward the larger field of na- 
tional development, and has not itself 
prepared, except for its special wartime 
programs, detailed airport plans for com- 
munities or metropolitan regions. 
more detailed type of local airport plan- 
ning must be done by urban and state 
agencies within the broad framework of 
the national plan.” 
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Air Youth Education,” has been donated 
by Frank G. Brewer, operator of a Birm- ; 
ingham, Ala., trucking concern through 
NAA hails the trophy as a “Jr. Collier” 
trophies and annual awards. In addi- 
tion to a national award, it sets up an 
local competition. The fund is in honor mi tion 
of Brewer's two sons, Frank G., Jr. a 
bombardier, and Robert Brewer, a para- 
trooper, both now serving overseas. The 
national award is established perpetually 
fee, «through an endowment fund, while the have been started by June 30, 1944, the 
Se, Alabama and Birmingham awards are set board said. 
ae) up for a~minimum of five years and as 
“| 6 long thereafter as the National Aeronautic 
See, §€=—«- Association and the local group wish to 
[| continue the presentations. 
- “Because of my two boys and the other 
See §=«million and a half like them who have i 
Mme §=«been put into the air by the war, and | 
| because aviation has climbed to America’s 
No. 1 industry and will offer the greatest 
ra | opportunitiés to youth in the postwar 
ae Manitowoc, Wis., arrived in Wash- 
ye { ington recently to begin a 10 week 
course in aeronautics at Catholic 
oh University. She is Sister Mary 
ie Aquinas of the Franciscan Order, 
See who learned to fly last summer after 
a ae dynamics to her high school stu- 
eel i dents more intelligently if she had 
“I became in aero- 
ee dynamics about years ago 
es when I was studying for a master’s 
ee | degree in physics at Notre Dame 
ios University,” she said. “I believed 
weg that if the descriptive knowledge 
= most high school boys have of 
planes was supplemented by theo- 
come ots 
= “When I returned to my classes 
oy ged at Manitowoc, I started a club for 
— boys and girls to test this theory. 
My. pupils knew I didn’t know 
much about the subject, but we 
ae went into it in a rather demo- 
oe cratic way of learning together. It 
wasn’t long before the students 
ween began to demand the subject, and 
a it was added to the regular cur- 
My learning to fly 
ge to put me a jump ahead 
[| | my students.” 
soloed, but has flown 
eee She flies “anytime they me,” 
+ she said. 
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STALWART STRUCTURES 
SENSITIVE CONTROLS 
are the 


KEYSTONE OF AIR POWER 


Between the Aleutians and New Zealand is a range of fighting condi- 
tions that is a constant challenge to the best engineering and fabri- 
cating talent in America. Pitching flight decks, makeshift jungle fields, 
arctic cold and tropical heat, sand, tempestuous rain, ice and snow — 
these are the conditions of flying ...day amd night! American boys have 
| the stamina to fight everywhere. GENERAL AVIATION is helping to 
| 


supply the flying equipment that fights everywhere! 


Aacralt Structural and Conteol Farts 


ASHLEY AND WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA, U. 5S. A. 
Detrot . . . . 417 Curtis Building, Telephone Madison 2146 

New York District Service Engineer . . ... E. Harry Howerd 

33 Short Drive, Manhesset, N.Y, Telephone 2737 
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MASTERPIECE IN METAL 


To the skilled metallurgists who have chosen its tough steels and hard alloys, there 
is beauty in the Allison’s metals. 

To the seasoned engineers whose slide rules and drawing boards have 
crystallized their dreams, the beauty lies in the design of the compact, 
smooth - working parts. 

To the master mechanics whose skill produces mirror-like surfaces 
and precise fits, it is the superb machining that is beautiful. 
But beauty is as beauty does. 


So to the pilot on the fighting front, the sum of all this 
is the beauty of performance—the dependable, un- 
failing action so vital to his mission and his 
safe return. 


And to General Motors, whose purpose 
was to produce one of the world’s finest 
aircraft engines, the beauty of the 
Allison lies in its record of accom- 
plishments on fighting fronts 


ing: Room 11-230, 
General Motors 
Building, 
Detroit 2, 
Mich. 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 

P- 38 — Lightning 
P- 39 — Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
P-51 — Mustang 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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House Group Provides 23% Billion for AAF 


Aviation Will Take 

One-Third of All 

Army Appropriations 
By Karuertne E. JOHNSEN 


N AIR FORCES allocation of 
$23,655,481,000, providing for 
the procurement of 99,740 additional 
planes at an estimated cost of $20,- 
203,843,736, was recommended dur- 
ing the fortnight by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in reporting 
out the 1944 War Dept. Appropria- 
tion bill. 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, stated that these funds 


“will provide a fighting Air Force of 273 
groups . . . approximately 36,000 bom- 


sufficient additional engines and 

. for maintenance of over 900 airfields, 
with runways in 
excess of 2,750,000 


calls for “an out- 
put of approxi- 
mately 302,000 


Snyder 


navigators . . 

If the aerial sinhin against the Axis 
is grew “undoubtedly much more 
money will be required than the $23,- 
000,000,000 set aside for the Air Corps”, 
Rep. J. Buell Snyder (D., Pa.), chairman 
of the subcommittee which considered the 
bill, said, although he estimated that the 
present measure will be the peak Army 
appropriation of the war. 

“But if we can bomb them into sub- 
mission, there will be only one of our boys 
to lose his life as compared to 19 if an 
over-all invasion is necessary,” he ob- 
served, remarking that “from a shoestring 
start three years ago to the most potent 
air force in the world is an achievement 
words are inadequate to describe.” 

The delay in completing the 185,000 air- 
plane program, laid down by the Presi- 
dent for the 1942 and 1943 calendar years 
and now slated for completion by June 
30, 1944, has resulted “from a shift from 
smaller to larger types,” the House Com- 
mittee’s report stated. “There has been 
no delay upon the basis of weight of air- 
planes produced, contrasted with the 
weight of planes as originally projected.” 
The aircraft production rate achieved by 
July, 1944, will be “well over the 8 
calendar year objective of 125,000 air- 
planes,” the Committee said, and on the 
advice of our military and naval leader- 
ship will continue at the accelerated speed 
after that date. 

Revealing facts on the war outlook 
and the Army’s future aviation plans 
were presented to the House Committee 
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in substantiation of the appropriations. 

Greater Axis Numbers Met by Allies’ 
Air Superiority. “Considering the over- 
all number of combat troops available to 
the Axis forces, it might appear that 
the number of divisions we are raising 
is relatively small,’ McNarney told Con- 
gressmen, and explained: 

“However, the actual number of divi- 
sions required is dependent upon other 
factors. One is that the nature of land 
fighting is to a large extent dependent 
upon the situation in the air. We have 
devoted a very large portion of our re- 
sources to building an air force. In 
conjunction with our allies, we will have 
superiority in the air. With such superi- 
ority the actual efficiency of the divisons 
on the ground cannot be measured one 
for one.’ 

Third of Army Expenditures by Air 
Corps. Thirty-three cents out of every 
Army dollar will be spent by the Air 
Corps during the coming year, Lieut, Gen. 
Brehon Somervell said. The remainder 
of each dollar wll be allocated: Ordnance, 
21 cents; Finance, 17.1 cents; Supplies and 
Transportation, 10.6 cents; Signal Corps, 
78 cents; Engineers Corps, 5.7 cents; Ex- 
pediting Production (tooling up new 
facilities, etc.) 1.8 cents;.Chemical War- 
fare, 1.5 cents; Medical Corps, 0.8 cents; 
miscellaneous, 0.7 cents. 

Aircraft Program Planned to July, 1945. 
Planes covered by the present appropria- 
tion take care of the Army's aircraft pro- 
gram through June, 1945, Echols said. 
Funds for the aircraft program are being 
requested so far in advance to “assure 


uninterrupted production of all types over 

is period . . . contractors must have 

ample time to plan production of the new 

types and in current types as 

well as to select subcontractors and aid 

them in tooling up and training their 
explained. 


Goal in Airframe Weight. “During the 
calendar year 1943, we expect to produce 
911,000,000 lbs. of air frames,” Echols 
said. “When the President's directive of 
Jan. 3, 1942, which called for the produc- 
tion of 125,000 airplanes during 1943 was 
issued, the average airframe weight of 
the military airplane being produced was 
4,520 lbs.” (This means that under the 
old weight standard for aircraft, we would 
produce considerably over 200,000 planes 
this year.) 

At the time of the President's order, 
“emphasis was being placed on the need 
for defensive fighters and light and dive 
bombefs, which incidentally, is the situ- 
ation now in Germany,” Echols explained, 
adding: 


“The emphasis has shifted now to the 
production of four engine heavy bombers, 
long range fighters and large cargo air- 
planes, rather than a very large number 
of smaller airplanes. The average weight 
of airplanes which will be produced this 
year will be nearly double that of the 
airplanes which were in production in 
January, 1942.” 

Aircraft production in 1944 calendar 
year will be boosted to 1,417,000,000 air- 
frame lbs., approximately five times the 

(Turn to page 36) 


Purpose of project: 


Spares for new aircraft 
Special types and accessori 


ment items) 


Defense-aid items Mand Lease) 
Education and training 


Following is the summary of Air Corps projects for the 1944 fiscal year, 
presented to the House Appropriations Committee by Gen. Echols. 


Procurement and production ...... 
Standard airplanes, complete ....... 


Rental, office space and other facilities in connection with pro- 
curement activities 
Salaries, procurement, and production activities ........ 
Operati (including maintenance and repair tee 
and operation of aircraft 1,238,634,090 
Operation of depots, stations, and organizations (procure- 


Operation of depots, stations, and organizations: 
Misce 


Research and development ........ 


Departmen 
— personnel, contingent expenses and printing and 


Air Corps, Army 


In addition, other branches of the Army are provided funds for the aviation 
program, as follows: Signal Service, $3,085,093,494; Ordnance Service, $1,039,- 
955,022; “miscellaneous,” $624,004,096. The Corps of Engineers is provided $150,- 
665,500 for establishment and maintenance of aviation facilities. 


Estimate, fiscal 
year 1944 


($20,572,128,891) 
13,865,725,361 
6,338,117,009 
65,100,000 


12,271,050 
68,212,011 


$23,655,007,500 


1943 


bers, 38,000 fighters, 12,000 transport 
planes, and 9,000 training planes, with 
Maj. Gen. O. P. 
Echols pointed out 
. that the Air Corps 
a 
listed technicians, 
80,000 pil oth 
12,000 bombar- 
640,429,149 
| 374,620,895 
37,637,080 
231,340,960 
tab (99,351,065) 
96,317,520 
955,890 | 
Meteorological and climatological ...............++++. 2,077,655 
23,641,467 ,500 
(13,540,000) 
13,540,000 


—_CONGRESs 
Commerce Appropriation Carries 


$64,000,000 for CAA and CAB 


— Senate has passed the 1944 
Commerce Dept. Appropriation 
bill carrying $62,992,358 for the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
$1,226,000 for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


The legislation is now before a joint 
conference group for ironing out House 
and Senate differences. Senate amend- 
ments making an increase of $35,782,358 
in CAA’s allocation and $64,000 in CAB’s 
will have to be approved by the House. 

To the House-approved CAA appro- 

riation of $27,210,000, the Senate added 

842,000 for establishment of air navi- 
gation facilities and $33,940,358 for civilian 
| pilot training. The $1,162,000 allocated 
} CAB by the House was increased in the 
| Senate by $39,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses and $25,000 for the Office of Trans- 
port Information. 

CAA allocations which have been ac- 
cepted by both House and Senate are: 
$1,800,000 for general administration; $2,- 
413,000 for establishment of air navigation 
facilities; $19,650,000 for maintenance of 
air navigation facilities; $542,000 for tech- 
| nical development; $2,300,000 for safety 

regulation; and $505,000 for operation: and 
maintenance /of Washington National Air- 


CAB allocation passed by both House 
and Senate are: $1,150,000 for salaries and 
— $12,000 for printing and bind- 


| Establishment of Airway Facilities in 
| Alaska. The $1,842,000 Senate addition for 
| “establishment of air navigation facili- 
| ties” will provide CAA with funds for 
| setting up Alaska airway communica- 
tions facilities. CAA intends to use $106,- 
600 for exchange of weather information 
} among ee intercontinental stations, 
| including Alaska 
Civilian Pilot Training. The Army is to 
| be provided with 7,200 pilot instructors by 
September through the $33,940,358 recom- 
mended by the Senate for civilian pilot 
| training, the Appropriations Committee 
| reported. | 
At the present time there are approxi- 


number it is expected that 
| ber. 


j reservists who have gone into active 
| service. 
| CAB Safety Work. The $39,000 inserted 
) by the Senate for CAB “salaries and ex- 
ape will enable the Board to continue 

its air safety work as planned during the 
| coming fiscal year. The House struck all 


| CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue told 
| Senators that the $12,000 would be in- 
| sufficient for executing the Board’s func- 


tion of enforcement and promulgation of 
safety regulations. The Senate concurred, 
commenting that “safety regulation work 
is of such importance that adequate pro- 
vision should be made for it.” 

Office of Air Transport Information. 
The Office of Air Transport Information, 
which is the data gatherer for the Inter- 
departmental Advisory Committee on 
Aviation and was established at about 
the same time, will be transferred from 
the Office of the Secretary of Commerce 
to Civil Aeronautics and _ allocated 
$25,000 for the coming fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the report of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Regarding the work of the Office, the 
Committee stated: 

“The functions of this office . . . are 
(1) collection of facts about aviation in 
the foreign field, and (2) study of world- 
wide aviation with the idea of establish- 
ing a national policy on domestic and 
foreign aviation. The future of aviation. 
both foreign and domestic, is of such 


looking to a thorough and exhaustive 
study of the whole subject. Data col- 
lected by the Office of Air Transport In- 
formation would be of great value to 
such committees in their study of the 
question.” 

Darwin Brown, chief of the Office, in- 
formed the Appropriations Committee 
that the Office has compiled a world air- 
lines schedule book, from which it is 
possible to tell what the air transportation 


Fair Ferry Pilots: Four members of 
the Women's Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron re- 
cently accepted delivery of a quartet of Boeing 
PT-17 primary trainers for the Army Air Forces. 
They are shown checking their maps with two 
AAF operations officers. 
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pattern is in any part of the world at the 
present time and also what it has been in 
the past. This information, he said, has 
been invaluable to the War, Navy, State, 
and Agriculture Depts. and the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

The second main project of the Office 
is studies of individual air transportation 
companies as they have developed 
throughout the world. 

“We have, for example, prepared the 
only basic report on French aviation 
which, so far as we know, has ever been 
made anywhere”, Brown said, comment- 
ing that “an informed person . . . by 
tracing the development of French avia- 
tion from this basic study, can see the 
policy decisions which were made by the 
French Government, can see the failure 
of those policy decisions, and can on an 
actual case study basis learn how to 
avoid the pitfalls into which that nation 
fell in developing a national aviation 
policy. 

“The same is true of the study of the 
Deutsche Lufthansa, the German line”, 
he continued. “So also, the study we have 
made of British Overseas Airways .. . 
which is based on a great deal of past 
British political and transportation his- 
tory, and from which there is much to 
be learned with respect to future aviation 
policy for this country.” 


Airpower Scores 
(Continued from page 18) 


delivered 2,146 individual airplane sorties, 
the great majority of which were bomber, 
fighter-bomber, or strafing missions on 
a 6,000 yard front before the main effort 
of the Ist Army. 

“This continual rain of bombs in front 
of the advancing divisions had the effect 
of blasting a channel from Medjez el Bab 
to Tunis. General Alexander’s view of 
the effectiveness of that effort is expressed 
in a single sentence of his on May 8 
to the Tactical Air Force: “Without your 
support this drive would just not have 
been possible.’” 

Kuter gave this graphic picture of Air- 
Ground cooperation: 

“When the Air and Ground comman- 
ders were at the map, one saw the cock- 
pit from which the Air-Ground war was 
controlled. The Air Commander not in- 
frequently pointed out specific locations 
on the front which would improve the 
air situation if captured. The Ground 
commander would examine that parti- 
cular location and, if possible, direct the 
ground forces to move on to those speci- 
fic localities. In this manner, ground force 
support to air operations continually re- 
curred. 

“Similarly, the ground force commander 
would find the spots at which the ground 
effort had been hampered by the German 
air force. Normally, the necessary move- 
ments were made and action taken by the 
air commander to further the effort on the 
ground in that particular location which 
was, in turn, air support of ground op- 
erations. 

“This daily conference and its final 
result showed to very high order the 
soundness of the airman running the air 
war and the soldier running the ground 
war, but working coordinately and with 
striking success toward the same ob- 
jective.” 


1943 


| 
great importance . . . that steps should 
re be taken immediately by Congress 
through the proper legislative committees 
Fis port 
Gus 
| 
| 
stages of CAA pilot training. The mili- 
tary authorities expect to reduce this 
number by physical screening and other 
means to about 8,648 by July first, and j 
than October on the number of enlisted 
ut rom the Budget estimate 
a $51,000 for this purpose on the contention 
o that there was duplication in air safety 


Bill Empowers CAB to Manage 


Disposition of Surplus Planes 


The Civil Aeronautics Board is em- 
powered and directed to manage an 
orderly postwar disposition of surplus 

aircraft, aiming to prevent a drastic cur- 
tailment of aircraft manufacturing and to 
evade “amy adverse effect” upon the 
air transport industry, in legislation intro- 
duced during the past fortnight by Rep. 
Clarence F. Lea (D. Cal.). The bill 
was referred to the House Interstate and 
gy Commerce Committee head by 

a. 

Following is a summary of the pro- 
visions of the measure: 

1. The Civil Aeronautics Board is au- 
thorized to appoint an Executive Director, 
to receive a salary of $10,000 a year and 
an Assistant Executive Director for man- 
aging aircraft disposition. 

2. The head of any Federal department 
is authorized to transfer control of sur- 
plus aircraft to the CAB. No aircraft 
or aircraft parts may be “sold, exchanged, 
leased, transferred, or otherwise disposed 
of by a Federal department to any person 
or foreign government unless the CAB 
shall have refused to receive such air- 
craft, or shall have consented upon terms 
and conditions as the Board may specify. 
to such proposed disposition.” 

3. “These provisions do not apply to: 
(1) aircraft chartered or leased by any 
Federal department from any person or 
foreign government; (2) owned by any 
corporation of the U. S. including any 
corporation in which the U. S. has a con- 
trolling interest, which is subject to 
any lien in excess of the physical value 
of such aircraft, as determined by the 
Board; (3) in possession or control of any 
executive department, agency, board, 
commission, or independent establishment 
of the U. S. (other than the Board) which 
is not owned by the U. S.; or (4) being 
repurchased from a Federal department 
by an air carrier pursuant to an option 
entered into prior to the effective date of 
this title for the repurchase of aircraft 
sold by such air carrier to such Federal 
department.” 


Sell, Lease, Charter 


4. The CAB is empowered: (a) “to 
sell, lease, charter, exchange, or other- 
wise dispose of aircraft and parts . 
owned by it with or without advertising 
and on such terms and conditions as it 
may determine; (b) to accept and hold 
notes, mortgages, and other evidences of 
indebtedness on behalf of the U. S. in 
connection with the . . . (aircraft dis- 
position) and to sell or transfer on behalf 
of the U. S. such notes, mortgages, and 
other evidences of indebtedness; (c) to 
take over or provide for the administra- 
tion, under such terms and conditions as 
it may prescribe, of any collateral ac- 
cepted by it as security in connection with 
the sale, lease, charter, exchange, or other 
disposition of aircraft or parts . . . (d) 
to possess, control, rehabilitate, alter, re- 
pair, convert, maintain, assemble, disas- 
semble, store aircraft and parts . . . and 
to operate aircraft to the extent necessary 
(to execute the purposes of the legisla- 
tion) . . .; (e) to rent storage space, and 
buy. sell, and lease land and other real 
and personal property to the extent rea- 
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sonably necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of . . . (the legislation).” 

5. It is declared unlawful for any per- 
son: (a) to “export, or attempt to export, 
from the U. S. to any foreign country, 
any aircraft, or parts . . . without first 
having submitted to the Board the name 
of the person desiring to engage in such 
exportation, the name of the purchaser, 
the state of consignment, the terms of the 
sale, and having obtained a license . . . 
and (b) to import, or attempt to import, 
to the U. S. from any foreign country, any 
aircraft or parts thereof, without first hav- 
ing submitted to the Board the name of 
the purchaser and the terms of sale and 
having obtained a license. ye The 
Board is directed to issue such licenses 
when “consistent with the public interest” 
and after consultation with the State Dept. 

6. An appropriation of $10,000,000 is 
authorized to carry out the provisions of 
the bill. The Board is directed to pay 
to the Treasury Dept. “as miscellaneous 
receipts any money received by it under 

- legislation when such money is 


deemed by the Board to be in excess of 
its requirements.” When the Board con- 
cludes its functions of air craft disposi- 
tion, its balance of funds is to be paid to 
the Treasury Dept. 

7. An Aircraft Advisory Board, to as- 
sist CAB in managing postwar aircraft 
disposition, is established. The Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, War, Navy and Com- 
merce are directed to designate a repre- 
sentative from their departments to com- 
prise the membership of the Advisory 
Board. 


8. All provisions of the bill shall become 
effective 30 days after enactment, except 
those on “Exports and Imports of Air- 
craft,” which are to become effective 90 
days after enactment. The legislation 
shall remain effective until termination 
by Congress or by the President. Provi- 
sions on “Transfer of Surplus Aircraft” 
and “Exports and Imports of Aircraft,” 
however, “shall terminate in any event 
on the date five years after the cessation 
of hostilities.” The CAB is directed, as soon 
as it is deemed practicable, “but in no 
event later than five years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, . (to) commence 
to liquidate the assets acquired by it pur- 


suant to . . . (the legislation) and wind 
up its business and affairs. . . . Liquida- 
tion shall be effected . . . as rapidly as 


the public interest will permit.” 


Postwar United Nations Air 
Force Proposed by Sen. Ball 


A “United Nations air force,” superim- 
posed over the separate armies of each of 
the United Nations, is pictured by Sen. 
Joseph H. Ball (R., Minn.) as the postwar 
international set-up to police the world 
and prevent future aggressions. 

“A United Nations military force in- 
volves an international air force, it does 
not involve any 
land force in the 
ease of the Pacific 
region, perhaps 
that air force may 
be supplemented 
by some sea 
squadrons,” Bal! 
stated in an in- 
terview with 
American Avia- 

Balls plan 
would be a com- 
plete reversal of 
the policy of 
making the air arm a subsidiary of the 
land and sea services. 

“Air can be the spearhead to prevent 
aggression when this war is over,” he 
said, remarking, as a hypothetical ex- 
ample, that if the United Nations had 
1,000 bomber and fighter planes based in 
Europe, they would, first of all, be a 
standing threat and discourage any ag- 
gressive move, and, secondly, be able to 
stave off aggression “fast.” He roughly 
calculated that the United Nations air 
force would be comprised of 5,000 fighters 
and bombers and require about 500,000 
men. Our share in this total, he estimated, 
might be about 165,000 men. 

The proposed world air force would in 
no way enter the postwar commercial 
aviation picture, Ball said, and the force’s 


Sen. Ball 


bases and operations would be sustained 
wholly for military reasons. 

He advocated that Germany and Japan 
be prohibited from manufacturing any 
military planes for 20 years after this 
war. He was inconclusive, however, on 
the question as to whether they should be 
allowed to manufacture commercial 
planes. “Military planes could not be 
manufactured in the guise of commercial 
aircraft,” he reasoned, “but of course, the 
training of a substantial number of com- 
mercial pilots would involve a military 
threat and therefore should not be per- 
mitted.” 

Large armies of occupation will be 
necessary for a long time after cessation 
of hostilities, Ball claimed. But, after 
that phase, the proposed United Nations 
air force, capable of striking immediately 
upon the first sign of aggression, will be 
sufficient. Ball does not advocate the dis- 
arming of the national armies of the 
United Nations. “The lessons of this war 
will be too clearly in the minds of all,” 
he remarked. His theory is that demo- 
cratic nations will never be aggressor 
nations, they must debate too long, their 
intentions are public information. On the 
other hand, the totalitarian nations have 
the advantage of being capable of making 
surprise attacks, and it is such attacks 
that the other nations of the world must 
be prepared to meet quickly and effec- 
tively. 

History has taught, with no margin for 
doubt, that aggressor nations are stopped 
only by the knowledge that the odds are 
against them; economic sanctions “are not 
sufficient” and cannot be sustained with- 
out interfering with the trade and economy 
of the nations enforcing them, he pointed 
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234 Billion for Air Forces 


(Continued from page 33) 


Over $2,000,000,000 Needed for Operat- 
$2,738,646,584 allocated 


and Modification Ezx- 


tion’, on the other hand, ts ‘the 
aircraft in 


type of planes that have been in quan- 
tity production, have been considerable,” 
Echols reported, specifying that there have 
been substantial reductions on the B-17, 
B-24, P-40, A-20, and C-47, Require- 
ments for changes in design have offset 
cost reductions in certain cases, he com- 
mented. 

New Product to Increase Production of 
100 Octane Gas. A new product now 
under development, called “zylidene” will 
go “a considerable distance toward in- 


gasoline”—one of the most acute short- 
ages in the Army’s air program, Under 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson told 
Congressmen. 

Improvement in the production of avia- 
tion gas is expected by August first, and 
until then, the Army is doing the best it 
can by using lower grade fuels in train- 
ing, it was reported. The U. S. is looked 
to to meet almost the entire aviation 
gasoline needs of the allied nations, it was 
brought out, with production other-than- 
U. S. amounting to only 20,000 barrels a 


memy. Planes Studied at Wright Field. 
The Army has been able to procure enem 
planes to experiment with at Wright Fiel 
Echols reported, although there was a 
reluctance on the part of our forces over- 
seas to ship them use they 
wanted to investigate them themselves 
and note their “blind spots.” 

“On an over-all basis, our airplanes 
are all just as good as enemy planes,” 
Echols said, commenting: 

“The two German fighters, the Focke- 
Wulf 190 and the Messerschmitt 109-F, 
both have certain very desirable char- 
acteristics. The 109-F is quite maneu- 
verable; it has a high rate of climb at a 
medium altitude; the fittings and the ar- 
rangement in it are probably the best of 
any airplane that I have seen. For in- 
stance, the pilot conveniences, the in- 
struments that he needs most, are right 
in front of him, and the controls for the 


tions Committee. 


The following information on Army air crashes was furnished the House 
Appropria 


Percentage of Total Accidents 
Fiscal Year 

1942 1943 

(6 mos.) 

70.9 65.1 

78 9.4 

62 8.5 

3.3 3.2 

79 86 

3.5 48 


men. He said that one experimental heli- 
copter has been delivered, that delivery 
of an additional service test quantity is 
scheduled within the next few months, 
and that production facilities are being 
established for the helicopter types R-6 
and R-4. 

Glider Needs Difficult to Estimate. The 
glider program is one that has been diffi- 
cult to estimate, Echols reported, explain- 
ing that “on account of the strategical 
planning in the various theaters of opera- 
tions it is not practical to set up definite 
requirements.” The Army, therefore, he 
said, has made an over-all estimate as to 
the number of gliders that will be needed, 
and has kept up sources of supply oper- 
ating at least on a small scale so that a 
rapid expansion could be readily effected. 

Marked Increase in Flight Surgeons 
Planned. An allocation of $6,504,641 will 
provide the Air Corps with 3,678 flight 
surgeons, a marked increase over the 
present number, it was disclosed. The Air 
Evacuation Service has evacuated ap- 
proximately 30,000 persons from theaters 
of war, it was repo 

CAP Activities Reduced. CAP has been 
reduced to a courier service for the va- 
rious air forces and the Air Service Com- 
mand, it was stated, with the subsequent 
result that its appropriation for the com- 
ing fiscal year is $4,000,000 under this 


year’s. 

ATC to Train 1200 Women Flyers. The 
Air Transport Command is provided 
$5,295,209 to train 1,200 women flyers dur- 
ing the coming year to do ferrying work, 
it was stated. The goal set by ATC for 
women flyers is 1.500. 

Army Freight Contracts with Airlines 
to Increase. The Army plans to increase 
contracting with the domestic airlines to 
haul freight with the $165,515,400 allocated 
to it for the next fiscal year, as compared 
with the $99,635,678 allocated for this pur- 
pose for the present fiscal year, Echols 
stated. The airlines now have about 192 
planes, and although they are not adding 
to their equipment, they will be using an 
increased number of Army four engine 
cargo planes, he reported. 

The next fiscal year will be the top 
limit on airline work for the Army, Echols 
stated, but the Army will continue in- 
definitely to increase its own air transport 
operations. 

Additional Aircraft Parts and Accessory 
Facilities Planned. The $190,000,000 pro- 
vided the Air Forces for “expediting pro- 
duction,” Patterson said, will be “mainly 
for use by subcontractors and manufac- 
turers of aircraft accessories . . . to round 
out production, increase subcontracting 
and eliminate production bottlenecks.” 
The fund will also be used for additional 
facilities at modification centers which 
“will be needed to incorporate in plane 
design changes required by combat opera- 
tions in many theaters of war under vary- 
ing climatic and operational conditions.” 

No considerable amount will be spent 
in the coming year in plant expansions, 
Patterson said, indicating that it would 
be more a case of installing new facilities 
in existing plants for expediting produc- 
tion of “new planes to be developed.” 

George Reports on Air Transport Opera- 
tions. “The ferrying of aircraft in the U. . 
S. has increased approximately 400% in 
the last year . . . the number of aircraft 
flown overseas . . . approximately 1,200%” 
—exclusive of tactical units convoyed by 
the Air Transport Command, Maj. Gen. 

(Turn to page 41) 
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a § the Air Corps for operating expenses dur- 
ee ing 1944 fiscal year cover labor and mate- 
-. ae rials for the maintenance of aircraft; the | 
ae operation of depots, camps and stations; 
S operate tactical service units; mod- 
ae ernization of aircraft; training of foreign 
students, and numerous other projects. 
el Chinese and English pilots will be trained cre he } ane 
oe with an allocation of $37,000,000. 
Modernization 
plained. “When changes are incorporated 
fa): in planes just off the production lines it 
‘moderniza 
process of 
Bes opera and combat duty to a near 
a test or new equipment 
. The demands for changes in aircraft de- 
a sign are continuous from every theater of 
fees. operation, Echols reported, admitting that day 
e it “was not impossible” to have as many ; 
Ee as 500 changes made on one type plane. 
pai The Air Corps will require $222,703,460 for 
n- its aircraft modification work during the 
coming fiscal year. 
Be 14000 Cadets to Matriculate Each 
= Month. Air Corps plans call for the | 
roe. matriculation of 14,000 cadets each month | 
oo in the Army’s college pre-flight training 
a program. It was estimated, though, that 
ae only about 50% of those matriculating 
iy eventually wind up as combat pilots. Dur- 
a ing the last month of the five-month 
pe college course, cadets will be given 10 
See |) hours of flying by War Training Service. 
aan The Air Corps does not intend to use 
ve WTS training after the fiscal year 1944. 
on As an evidence of Air Corps mushroom 
ne growth, it was pointed out that although 
fmm) the Army only trained 4,600 pilots in | 
fm €620 years, they have trained 44,000 in two 
| 
Cause 
| | «Pilot error ............ 
| | Power plant .......... 
Undetermined ......... 
“|| Miscellaneous material ............ 23 3 A A 
ame © Air Crashes. “Our accident rate per throttle, the propeller, the flap and land- 
See | flying hour has decreased over a period ing gear are greatly simplified. From the 
Se | of years, but there has been a recent viewpoint of arrangement, I think that 
See | slight increase in the number of fatalities, it probably is as nice as any airplane I 
ae due, in general, to the fact that there are hens gone. We learned a great deal from 
mee more people killed per airplane crash,” 
a Echols reported. “There are more people Quantity Helicopter Production Slated 
SEE | in airplanes than formerly.” for Mid 1944, There will be no quantity 
Se | «6 Aircraft Costs Reduced. “Reductions in production of any type of helicopter until 
pe | the costs of airplanes, particularly the midyear, 1944, Echols informed Congress- 


COMMANDO’ 


Giant transport 
takes off on AEROLS* 


Capable of carrying jeeps and light artillery, as 
well as paratroops, Curtiss-Wright’s “Commandos”, 
used by the Army Air Force, are destined for 
a vital role in today’s lightning warfare. 


Equipped with Aerols, these huge, heavily laden 
transport planes sweep away to swift, sure take- 
offs. And their landings are feather light, for 
Aerols effectively cushion all landing shocks. 


Today, Aerols are providing performance of this qual- 
ity not only on “Commandos”, but on every type of 
military aircraft. Such service forecasts their impor- 
tance to the future safety and comfort of travel by air. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION «+ * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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S the mighty PT boats of the U.S. Navy roar into action, they 
carry with them their own source of vital electricity — 
Lawrance Auxiliary Power Plants. These portable powerhouses, 
compact and light in weight, are designed to meet modern combat 
demands for a reliable flow of current to operate gun turrets, tor- 
pedo hoists, radio, lights, and galley hot plate. Lawrance Auxiliary 
Power Plants have been in action since Pearl Harbor; have given 
many thousands of hours of dependable, attention-free perform- 
ance. Being produced today in ever-increasing quantities for air- 
craft as well as PT boat installations, Lawrance Auxiliaries are 
playing an important role in America’s drive to Victory. 


Lawrance Auxiliary Power Plant 
Model 30C-3 
Length 323%”; Width 24”; Height 15”. 
Normal continuous power output SKW. 


LAWRANCE ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION + LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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| WTS Reservists Get Back Pay; 
Status in Army Is Clarified 


Air Corps Enlisted Reservists, some- 
times called “the forgotten men of the 
war program,” are now full-fledged, all- 
out contributors to the war effort. Action 
taken by War Training Service in the 
past two weeks brought them (1) sub- 
stantial checks for back pay; (2) clari- 
fied their positions as members of the 
Army on active duty. 

Checks of $50 a month, retroactive to 
December 15, are now being mailed by 
the Treasury Department as rapidly as 
WTS can compile the statements of in- 
dividual allotments, CAA officials state. 
The executive order of December 15 ban- 
ning all voluntary enlistments caught 
these enlisted reservists “in an adminis- 
trative no-man’s-land”. 
unfinish 


signed up by CAA at the request of the 
Army for training as mnon-combatant 
pilots for liaison, transport, instruction 
and flight officer duties. 

Lacking the necessary legal authority, 
CAA had no way to pay them—and the 
men were-forced to spend months waiting 
to be absorbed in the training program 
without adequate jobs because of the un- 
certainty of the time left at their dis- 
posal. However, in April, Senator Mc- 
Carran (D., Nev.) initiated legislation, 
which was ultimately enacted, providing 
$50 a month pay, retroactive to December 
15, for these reservists while in or await- 
ing training. It is these funds which are 
now being distributed to the men. 

A few weeks after the passage of this 
appropriation, American Aviation learned 
that about 7,000 reservists would be 
offered other assignments in the Army Air 
Forces or a chance to return to civilian 
life subject to being drafted through 
regular Selective. Service channels. In 
this way it was expected to cut the size 
of the reservists corps by July 1, to a 
group of about 7,000 men, all of whom 
could complete their training through the 
secondary instructor’s course within a 

year. A surprise move by WTS came on 
Saly 12 with the announcement that this 
balance, although continuing their train- 
ing under CAA, would be made members 
on active duty in the Army Air Forces. 

R. McLean Stewart, executive director 
of training for CAA, told American Avia- 
tion this action was taken at the request 
of the men. : 

“It was not necessary but was made in 
their interest to boost morale and to 
clarify their position in the war effort,” 
he explained. “First the men asked for 
pay and we got them that; then they 
wanted active duty and we have arranged 
for that.” 

In a formal statement he said the action 
had been agreed to by the Army Air 
Forces at the request of CAA so that the 
training of the men might be placed on a 
more satisfactory and efficient basis than 
has prevailed in the past. 

All men placed on active duty will re- 
ceive pay from the Army at the rate of 
$50 a month and will wear the regular 
AAF uniform. Their pilot training will 
continue to be under the supervision of 
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Limitations 
“The only limits on aircraft are 
medical.” 


Col. Lloyd E. Griffis, chief of the 
division of the Air Sur- 
geon’s Office, recently made this re- 
mark when interviewed by a Wash- 
ington journalist. Griffis is the man 
responsible for the psychological 
and physiological examinations for 
the selection and classification of all 
airmen, from cadet to general. 
“Airplanes can go most anywhere 
and do nearly anything, so our 
problem is to teach the men who 
handle them how best to use their 
own bodies in flying and to find the 
best equipment to aid them,” he 


WTS which will also continue to make 
arrangements with colleges and other in- 
stitutions for ground school instruction 
and housing and messing of the men. 


Sen. Ball 


(Continued from page 35) 


Ball is a joint author of the much- 
publicized Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill reso- 
lution which would place the Congress on 
record as favoring international coopera- 
tion in the postwar period, and, among 
other matters, commit it to a United Na- 
tions military force to police the world 
and prevent future aggressions. When the 
resolution was introduced it met with con- 
siderable enthusiastic support in the 
Senate, and significantly, no open opposi- 
tion by prewar isolationists. Subsequently, 
it has been kept within the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, reportedly because 
problems connected with the proposed 
United Nations military force provoked 
controversies that it was deemed unwise 
to have publicly aired on the Senate floor 
in the midst of the war. 

During the past fortnight, however, the 
House a resolution, in essence the 
same as the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill prop- 
osition, although less specific and less 
committal. The House resolution, spon- 
sored by Rep. Fulbright (D., Ark.) merely 
resolves “that the Congress hereby ex- 
presses itself as favoring the creation 4 
appropriate international machinery wi 
power adequate to establish and to a 
tain a just and lasting peace, among the 
nations of the world, and as favoring par- 
ticipation of the United States therein.” 

Senators Ball, Burton (R., Ohio), Hatch 
(D., N. M.), and Hill (D., Ala.), while 
commending the House in its rapid ap- 
proval of the postwar U. S. policy of in- 
ternational cooperation, have indicated 
that they are still going to work in the 
Senate, for a measure with more “teeth,” 
for a resolution that will be more assur- 
the postwar intentions of the U. S., and 
specifically commit the kincnaeie te to the 

policy of a United Nations military force. 
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AAF Funds 


(Continued from page 36) 


Harold L. George reported on ATC’s work. 


“Our airways around the world and in 
the U. S. are now about 100,000 miles 
long” and are dotted with over 200 
stations, “ranging from bases that are as 
large as anything in the U. S. in number 
of personnel to ones that are manned by 
40 or 50 people . . . The routes were 
established after reconnaissance by the 
ATC to determine the shortest and the 
best routes for insuring highways over 
which our aircraft could be speedily flown 
to the various theaters,” George said. 


He summarized: “Our planes are carry- 
ing the materials which are essential to 
keep aircraft functioning, to keep the 
tank units working. They are carrying 
medicines which are essential for the 
protection of human lives, and they are 
transporting personnel from one theater 
to another . . . In the last year we com- 
pleted over 50,000 domestic and foreign 
ferrying movements, flying slightly more 
than 80,100,000 miles in round numbers. 
Last December we flew 100,000 lbs. of 
Christmas mail to the fronts and stations 
all over the world.” 


“The nature of the logistical problem 
requires the ATC operations to be fiex- 
ible and constantly ‘ changing,” George 
observed. “For reasons of high strategy 
it may be decided to give one front tem- 
porarily more of the high- air serv- 
ice than another, or a change in the tac- 
tical situation may require a rush of sup- 
plies to a certain spot.” 


A successful offensive will create new 
demands for materials to be delivered in 
a hurry, he predicted. 

The high importance of air transporta- 
tion in the war and of the work of the 
ATC, is revealed in the story George told 
Congressmen: 

“When Rommel was pushing the British 
back into Cairo and it looked as if he was 
going to run the British out of antitank 
ammunition, we were called into service. 
There was none of this ammunition nearer 
than the U. S. or England, and if it were 
attempted to send it by water it would 
have been a matter of five or six weeks at 
the best. There were appeals for am- 
munition—appeals to bring it by air if 
possible. The War Dept. received the 
request over here and I received an order 
to move as much ammunition as possible. 
Within 24 hours from the time we re- 
ceived that order we had airplanes loaded 
down to capacity with antitank ammuni- 
tion. The crews were impressed with the 
importance of their mission. They flew, 
in their enthusiasm through some of 
the worst weather ever flown through, 
and they did so to get the ammunition 
over there. Within 72 hours from the 
time they left with the ammunition they 
arrived at Cairo. 


“I do not say that stopped Rommel. It 
was the British Tommy over there and 
the antitank guns, but without that am- 
munition they could never have done it. 
It was a — demonstration of the 
value of air transportation in this global 
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CAA Studies Postwar Traffic Control 


Warns ATC Against 
BecomingBottleneck; 
Urges Improvements 


BLUEPRINT for the future de- 
velopment of the air traffic con- 
trol system in the U. S., which by 
1950 is expected to be handling 
60,000,000 aircraft movements an- 
nually (compared with an estimated 
13,000,000 _ fiscal 1943) has been 
drawn up Ad the Air Traffic Control 
Division, ce of Federal Airways, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The comprehensive CAA study, which 
has been submitted to the industry for 
warns that “if air traffic control 
fails to meet the standard of efficiency 
dictated by the advance of air transpor- 
tation, it will become the bottleneck re- 
stricting the growth of air traffic.” 


will have to be restricted, or, if the 
war cannot permit it to be delayed, will 
have to move under increasingly hazard- 
ous conditions,” the study asserts. 
dations for immediate im- 
provements, improvements to be made by 
1945, and long-range improvements are 
contained in the study, which has been 
concurred with by the air traffic control 
committee of the Radio Technical Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Members of the 
committee include representatives of the 
Army Air Forces, Navy, Interdepartmental 
Air Traffic Control Board, Air Transport 
Association, Air Line Pilots Association, 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
Civil Aeronautics Board and CAA. Glen 
A. Gilbert, chief of CAA’s air traffic 
ttee. 


Essential Instrument 


Not until each airplane has an instru- 
ment showing the pilot the position of all 
planes within a specified radius and dist- 
ance above, below and ahead will the 
danger’ of collision be eliminated, the 
study explained, emphasizing that such 
an instrument is “considered essential” for 
the proper control of future air traffic. 

“Just as the need for railroad and auto- 
mobile traffic control has increased as 
technical improvements were made and 
traffic grew, so will air traffic control be 
needed even more in the future than it is 
today,” it continued, “Improved aircraft 
design, improved instrument weather op- 
eration and improved airport and airway 
facilities will greatly simplify the opera- 
tion of aircraft, but they will not insure 
the efficient movement of traffic, or even 
the avoidance of collisions until every air- 
craft has its separation indicator, which is 
unlikely to be less than 10 years after 
such equipment is first available. Until 
that day comes air traffic control will 
have to continue to provide both protec- 
tion and efficiency of movement.” 


vicinity of airports to guide arriving and 


departing traffic, and airway traffic con- 
trol, which functions throughout the 35,- 
000 miles of civil airways to guide traffic 
en route and fit it in properly with other 
traffic at destination. 

“Airway Traffic Control operates with- 
in the airspace of the entire system of 
civil airways, which is divided, for prac- 
tical reasons, into 23 geographical units 
called areas,” it stated. “In each such 
area the traffic is controlled from one 
office, called the Airway Traffic Control 
Center. Since the normal flow of traffic 
within an area presents a problem too 
great for one man to control, the areas 
are further sub-divided into smaller geo- 
graphical units called sectors . . 

“Within each center, the required flight 
data tabulations are made up of removable 
paper strips slid into strip holders clipped 
in place on ‘flight progress boards.’ The 
tabulations are divided into sections, one 
for each radio fix along the airways. The 
identification of each aircraft in flight 
is written on a strip for each fix along 
its route, together with its estimated time 
and proposed altitude at that point. Nota- 
tions of instructions issued are added, and 
as the flight progresses, the actual time 
and altitude of passing over each fix are 
entered.” 


Movements Increase 


The number of aircraft movements 
handled by airway traffic control has in- 
creased each year, the number handled 
in fiscal 1942 being more than three times 
that handled in 1941, according to the 
report. In 1943, the number will be be- 
tween 13,000,000 and 14,000,000, including 
only flight plan or point-to-point traffic, 
local flights ordinarily not being handled 
by airway traffic con 

“Taking into account the many predic- 
tions by aeronautical experts and weigh- 
ing the optimistic against the conservative, 
it is estimated that the number of air 
carrier passenger and freight movements 
will increase from an estimated 815,000 
movements in 1940 to approximately 10,- 

“By that time, as the operation of air- 


ATC Aid: This automatic system for 
electrical presentation of flight data was in- 
stalled in the airway traffic control center at 
Washington National Airport two years ago. 
Experience gained with this installation has 
made possible the drafting of specifications 
for a communications and posting system 
adapted to the high air traffic rates antici- 
pated in the future, CAA states. 
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craft becomes easier, safer and cheaper, 
the number of privately owned aircraft 
may reach a little higher than 1% of the 
number of automobiles and in combination 
with military aircraft, should produce 
from 45 to 3 million movements to be 
handled by airway traffic control. It 
therefore appears that the total number of 
scheduled and non-scheduled operations 
to be handled in 1950, will probably reach 
60,000,000 movements. 

“Not all of the movements handlec by 
airway traffic control, however, require 
control or posting on the flight progress 
board. Many non-scheduled movements 
operating under contact flight rule flight 
plans are handled by other than control 
personnel. The movements handled by 
control personnel are those which require 
issuance of control instructions and post- 
ing on the flight progress boards. Control 
personnel and facilities are expected to 
have to handle 20,000,000 out of the total 
60,000,000 movements in 1950. 

“These figures are valuable in showing 
trends, but, as demands on control per- 
sonnel and facilities are not uniform but 
occur in peaks, it is necessary to break 
these national yearly figures down and 
study peak traffic periods in individual 
airway traffic control areas and even in 
sectors. Based on examination of past 
traffic records in the New York and Wash- 
ington airway traffic control areas and on 
the trend shown by the national yearly 
totals, it was found that control person- 
nel and facilities in these areas will, in 
peak periods, have to contend with be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 movements per hour 
by 1950, with the busiest sector in each 
handling between 250 and 300 per hour. 
By 1946, the peak for the busiest sectors 
will reach about 150 movements per hour. 

“These estimates represent the traffic 
which will move. Whether or not it will 
be able to move will be governed by three 
factors: (1) the capacity of the airspace, 
(2) the capacity of landing facilities, (3) 
the capacity of air traffic control. 


192 ‘Movements’ 

“Under instrument flight rule conditions 
a single stretch of airway has at present 
a theoretical capacity of 192 aircraft 
movements per hour passing over a given 
point; a practical capacity of 125-150 per 
hour. By 1950, with higher flying alti- 
tudes, reduced separation and faster air- 
craft it should reach at least 400 to 500 
movements per hour. 

“Airport capacity under contact flying 
conditions can reach from 60 to 75 move- 
ments per hour per usable runway. By 
providing multiple runways, instrument 
landing systems, approach control, and at 
some cities, multiple airports, airport 
capacity can be made fully adequate. 

“Adequate airway and airport capacities 
in instrument flying conditions can be pro- 
vided by appropriate expansion of facili- 
ties, and air traffic control, therefore, must 
avoid becoming the bottleneck limiting the 
growth of air traffic.” 

The CAA study recommended that the 
following changes in regulations and 
methods be adopted at once: 

1. The division of each airway traffic 
control area into sectors of minimum size 
and division of control in each such sec- 
tor between several controllers, be planned 

(Turn to page 60) 
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ao = If present methods, procedures and 
ees facilities are not changed, “and greatly 
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eae q changed,” in the next few years, “traffic 
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To discover how syn- 
thetics can best be used 
in the products of the 
rubber industry is a 
field to which technical 
men of the United 
States Rubber Com- 
pany have long applied their skill. In their minds 
there were no preconceived ideas, no “pet 
synthetics.” There has been only one prime ob- 
jective ...to produce the best products that can 
be built. 

They found that to be most effective, an airplane 
tire built with a synthetic rubber tread should also 
have a synthetic cord body. The reason is simple. 
Synthetic rubber develops more heat in flexing than 
natural rubber. The thinner rayon carcass mini- 
mizes the development of heat. Also, when the tire 
gets hot, the strength of rayon does not decrease 
as much as the strength of cotton. 


with butadiene and styrene in special reaction tanks. 


The Faets 


About 
Airplane Tires 


In January, 1942, working with the Army Air Corps, 
“U.S.” developed a synthetic airplane tire. Test 
after test proved that this tire was equal, and in 
some ways superior, to the best natural rubber tire 
made. Today, synthetic tires for airplanes and for 
many other military vehicles are the order of the day. 

Synthetics in airplane tires do not mean just 
synthetic rubber. They also include rayon and 
Nylon which, in their fields, seem to hold just as 
great a future. Where this combination of synthetics 
may lead is still unknown, but whether made from 
Nylon, from rayon, from cotton cords, or from 
spider-web-thin steel, from synthetic rubber 
or natural rubber, 
“U.S.” will build bet- 
ter and better tires as 
its technical men open 
up new methods and 
new materials for the 
America of tomorrow. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


ITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 
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TWA Studies Aid to Other 
Nations Starting Airlines 


ACK FRYE, president of ‘Trans- 
continental ‘& Western Air, Inc., 
has revealed to American Aviation 
that his company has launched a 
study project to determine what 
nations of the world could be aided 


3 

5 


complete the projects, with U. S. 
as quickly as nationals 

be capable of taking over. 
TWA is now making an extensive study 
of all foreign countries which might wel- 
come U. S. 


Expresswoman: Helen Brusack is one 

of woman air cargo handlers at La Guardia 

Field, New York. Recently she checked every 

piece of air express in a 2,000-pound load and 

aboard a plane 
in 45 minutes. 
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side it would mean more uniform operat- 
ing procedures which would tie in with 
whatever international routes are operated 
out of this country. 

The benefits of sending thousands of 
war-trained air specialists to other coun- 
tries immediately after the war would 
be enormous, he said. 

“Our government should offer to 


pilots could teach flying, our mechanics 
could give ground instruction, our en- 
gineers could build airports, and our 
traffic men could put into operation 
methods which have been successful in 
this country. 

“We might loan out our airplanes by 
Lend-Lease or some other method. This 
would cultivate the habit of using Ameri- 
can planes and would result in a tremen- 
dous export business in planes alone. 
Each nation, however, would be expected 
to pay the salaries of Americans who were 
organizing the national airline systems.” 

Frye has discussed the plan briefly with 
a few government officials and will lay 
the program in detail before the govern- 
ment when the TWA studies are com- 
pleted. 

He emphasized that his plan is merely 
to help other countries get started on their 
own airline systems, and that American 
aid would not continue indefinitely. He 
also emphasized that the plan involves 
only the setting up of national airline 
systems and not international lines. He 
mentioned China as an especially good 
example of a great nation needing as- 
sistance in establishing airlines. 


Matson Plans Airline 
in Pacific; Schmidt 
Heads Air Division 

The plans of Matson Navigation Co. 


for airline routes in the Pacific have pro- 
— the point where the company 


Schmidt, formerly of American Airlines, 
to head its aviation division. 

Schmidt, who recently resigned as 
American’s coordinator of military opera- 
tions after 15 years with that company, 
told American Aviation recently that 
“Matson has decided to go into the Pacific 
in the matter of air transportation.” He 
stated that the company will eventually 
file application with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and hopes to start some operations 
before the end of the war. 

Schmidt emphasized that Matson wishes 
to fly over its steamship routes and not 
necessarily parallel existing airlines. 

In purchasing land at San Francisco 
airport, Matson has acquired ground faci- 
lities which include shops, offices 


hangar. Facilities were taken over from 
Hammond Aircraft. 
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TCA Denied Local 
Victoria Service 
In Important Case 


In an important decision, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners of Canada has 
refused permission to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines to operate a local air service between 
Vancouver and Victoria in competition 


TCA received permission, however, to 
extend transcontinental air service to Vic- 
toria on a through-line basis. 

The Commissioners in a unanimous de- 
cision stated that “to permit the transport 
by Trans-Canada of local traffic be- 
tween Vancouver and Victoria would re- 
sult in unnecessary duplication of air 
transport service between these two points 
in respect of such traffic and would not 


repo’ 
Financial Post said that “TCA is still in 
the same position as any ordinary com- 
petitive carrier when it comes to applica- 
tion for license before the Transport Com- 
missioners.” It also stated that the de- 
cision was important because “the ‘rights’ 
of airline services now operating ‘local’ 
services cannot be wiped out whenever 
the government-owned concern wishes to 
establish ‘main-line’ service.” 

Canadian Aviation magazine com- 
mented that “the decision was in favor 
of private enterprise as opposed to public 
ownership although that point did not 
enter into the information considered be- 
fore the board made its findings.” - 


Set American Republics 
Aviation Commission in 
Motion, Ryan Urges 


Oswald Ryan, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board who has just returned 
from a trip to Mexico, is urging the setting 
in motion “at the earliest practicable 
date” of the permanent Aeronautical Com- 
mission of the American Republics au- 
thorized by the Lima Conference of 1937. 
This commission is popularly known as 


publics”, he said, “has already received 
the official approval of a sufficient num- 
ber of American governments to make it 
effective. The Governments of Mexico 
and the United States have already ap- 
proved the commission. The next step to 
be taken is the setting in motion of the 
machinery for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of CAPA. 

“CAPA offers a great ae © 
civil. aviation in this . Its pur- 
the promotion of uniformed 
procedures all 
this hemisphere, with the 
view to accomplishing a hemispheric unity 
in civil aviation. The international com- 
mission will be composed of the various 
constituent national commissions ap- 
pointed by the respective participating 
governments. The fulfillment of its ob- 
jectives will mean an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of civil aviation in all Latin 
American countries. Its program is in ac- 
cordance with the Good Neighbor Policy”. 
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i ailcauy i0cal Serv 
ee a of Canadian Airways, subsidiary of Cana- 
oes . dian Pacific Air Lines. 
saiilicgs | by the United States after the war 
ae in setting up national airlines. 
Major purposes of such aid to foreign y Which 
Sue); countries would be to absorb sizeable adequate air transportation a modern 
numbers of U. S. pilots, mechanics and 
De ierance Ol wie ODjects Of 
Transport Act, 1938.” 
ei. turing and the air transport industry in 
_ that American equipment would be in 
ae actual use in many areas of the world 
a. and these countries would look to the 
ree) U. S. for replacements. On the operating 
CAPA. 
“This Commission of the American Re- 
Francisco airport and has hired T. A. 
‘Se 


= ARE filtering in to take over the 
graveyard shift. Inside, the swing- 
shift is working. Mechanical “routers” 
whine through metal —you can hear the 
din of rivet guns. At quarter to midnight 
an electric whistle will sound and the 
swingshift will lay down their tools, but 
at that moment the men and women you 
see here will be at their places, working. 


There is no waste interval between shifts in 
this plant. The Northrop group of men and 
women doesn’t fool around. 

Men known wherever planes are flown lead 
this Northrop group. Around them they have 
gathered many kinds of engineers and pro- 
duction men . . . group leaders . . . men and 
women who have become skilled at riveting, 


welding, sheet metal fabricating . . . all the 
thousands of earnest, able people it takes to 
whip dead metal into living warbirds. 

Folks come here from many places, out of 
many walks of life—and stick! They stick to 
this group that doesn’t like slowdowns or lost 
time. Why is that ? 

Maybe the Northrop group works together 
because nobody around here has any use for 
red tape or pride of position. Maybe because 
a person working on Northrop’s part of the 
production battlefront knows he’s doing a real 
job of fighting the Axis. 

For in the over-all plan of U.S. plane pro- 
duction, vitally important tasks have been 
given to the Northrop group. Tasks that have 
placed many fighting warplanes on the battle- 
fronts of the world. Tasks that challenge the 
best in any man or woman, 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 


A NORTHROP “FIRST” IN 1934 


Coast-to-coast with air mail in 
Tl hours 31 minutes 


The airplane above is a Northrop 
“Gamma” designed and built ten years 
ago by the Northrop group. 

On May 14, 1934, Transcontinental 
& Western Air flew this single-motored 
ship, fully loaded with mail, from Bur- 
bank, California to Newark, N. J. in 
just 11 hours, 31 minutes—five hours 
faster than today’s scheduled air mail. 


Other Northrop “Gammas” sold to 
China were the first attack bombers. 
Today Northrop “Gammas” are still 
serving the United Nations actively 
on at least two continents. 
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CAB Denies Diversion 
of Traffic Will Hurt 


American or PCA 
By Eric BraMLey 


7 ONE of its most important de- 
cisions this year, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on June 7 awarded 
air routes which will result in 
placing the nation’s capital on all 
three transcontinental air routes 
and at the same time will establish 
direct service between Washington 
and St. Louis. 


a the 
route between Toledo and 
Lee Washington with no intermediate stops; 
co oe TWA received a 401 mile route (415 
a miles via Pittsburgh using existing air- 
way facilities) Dayton and Wash- 
ington via Columbus and Wheeling, and 
Eastern Air Lines becomes the operator 
of a St. Louis-Washington line, x 
new stops at Lexington-Frankfort, a” 
and Charleston, W. Va. 

Although the certificate is from 
St. Louis to Washington, the only new 
mileage a (473 miles) is from 

inasm 


May Start Soon 


service at an early date by re-shuffling 
equipment. 


mous, asserted that establishment of the 
routes . “will contribute importantly a 
pe development of a geographically and 
integrated system of air 
properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the 
merce, 
tional 


‘Unique Position 

Government, private industry, conven- 
tions and tourists have all contributed 
to making Washington the third most im- 
portant air traffic center in the U. S. 
at the present time, it pointed out. There 
is no reason, it continued, “to believe 
that it will not continue to 
that rank 


TWA and United, the Board said, serve 
different cities and substantially differ- 
ent regions. “Air travel to W 
from the far west by both erga 
; substantial and the proposals herein will 
| afford a materially improved service by 
competing carriers over alternative routes 
through densely populated and important 
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UAL, TWA, EAL Get Washington Routes 


Pictured above are the three new routes which, when opened, will provide additional service to 
the nation's capital. Heaviest lines are the new routes, next heaviest are other routes operated 
by United, Eastern and TWA. Lightest lines are routes of other carriers. Although the new EAL 
route is certificated from St. Louis to Washington, only new route mileage involved is from 


Louisville to Washington. 


industrial and economic areas, many of 
which are not served by American, the 
only transcontinental air carrier presently 
serving Washington.’ 


In awarding Eastern St. Louis-Wash- 
ington and denying TWA a similar route, 
the Board admitted that EAL’s route 
will provide a competing service between 
the terminal points with service TWA 
will be able to offer between St. Louis 
and via Dayton. “However,” 
it added, “the importance of these two 
termini from an industrial, economic and 
transportation standpoint would seem to 
merit the establishment of competitive 
services, particularly when such compe- 
tition will be afforded over divergent 
routings through different but important 
industrial areas.” 

The Board considered at some length 
the contentions of American and Penn- 
svlvania-Central Airlines that they would 
suffer serious diversion through award 
of the new routes. 


At UAL Banquet: United Air Lines 


recent resumption of service into San Diego, 
Cal., after a year's temporary suspension due 
to war conditions, was the occasion for a ban- 
quet in the California city. Among those pres- 
ent were, left to right: Maj. Gen. Joseph 
Fegan, U. S. Marine Corps, commanding Camp 
Pendleton; Albert G. Reader, vice president of 
the San Diego Chamber of Commerce; Homer 
J. Merchant, western sales manager of UAL; 
and Earl Prudden, Ryan Aeronautical Corp.. 
who was master of ceremonies. 
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However, it noted that “the end of the 
present world conflict should see an un- 
precedented development in the field of 
air transportation with a widespread in- 
crease in the use of this mode of trans- 
portation with a conseauent increase in 
volume of both passengers and property 
carried by air. 


Not Justified 

“With this increase in the acceptance 
and use of air transportation, we do not 
believe that the interveners are justified 
in their fears that the authorization of 
the proposed routes will j the 
financial stability of existing carriers. The 
inauguration of one carrier and, in many 
instances, one-plane service between the 
various important areas affected by the 
proposed routes and Washington, should 
generate substantial increases in Wash- 
ington traffic. Furthermore, any loss of 
traffic suffered by PCA should be sub- 
stantially offset by the development of an 
increased volume of local traffic, par- 
ticularly on its densely-populated and 
excellent traffic-producing route No. 14. 
(Route 14 is PCA’s route from Norfolk 
to Detroit—Ed. Note). 

“Thus, while the proposed routes will 
probably divert some revenues from ex- 
isting carriers at the inception of the 
service, we think that any adverse effects 
will be temporary only and will be off- 
set by the general increase in air travel 
and other factors discussed hereinbefore. 
Furthermore, we believe that the benefits 
which will accrue to the public in im- 
proved air service of a national charac- 
ter are of controlling importance.” 

Using figures submitted by PCA, the 
Board calculated that diversion might be 
$246,533.37, or 5.96% of the company’s 
system passenger revenues for the year 
ended June 30, 1940, or 834% of the 
passenger revenues of route 14 for the 
same period. 

Approximately $320,000 of American's 
annual revenue might be diverted, or 
2.01% of that carrier’s total 1940 passenger 
revenue, it said. 

In a release issued following the de- 
cision, United said that it proposes to fly 
the 389-mile stretch between Toledo and 
Washington in 2% hours, and from 
Washington to Chicago in 3% hours. 
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AL, already operates St. Louis-Louis- 
ville via 
: teas The Board stated that the new routes 
ee will not be opened until national de- 
requirements permit. However, it 
Sue, €6is understood that some of the car- 
riers involved may be able to institute 
As the nation’s capital, Washington is = 
unique among all cities in the country ai 
a in that it has daily dealings with every 2 te ska 
city and town in the nation, affecting 
every citizen. Washington's community 
ee States. The future of air transportation 
(ae to and from Washington lies in a recog- 
Seen nition of the fact that the city does 
occupy this unique position.” 


Message on the Fly! 


END ammunition immediately !""—a typical wartime message 

that often can’t be sent by radio for fear of enemy detection. 
This is where the Piper L-4 “Grasshopper” renders a real service. 
By following the method pictured above, the Piper L-4 swoops 
down, picks up the message on the fly with a hook and speeds it to 
headquarters. This is but one of many wartime uses of the Piper 
L-4. The development of these uses will result in a finer peacetime 
Piper Cub for you. 


FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for your copy of “You, Ti 
postage-handling. Piper Aircraf 
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U. S. Public Must Be Educated 


on Plane Priorities—Sheehan 


Stresses Need for 
Proper Consideration 
of Cargo Shipments 


By Mas. M. SHEEHAN 
(Maj. Sheehan, well-known air 


the toughest traffic 
problem faced by the Army 
Air Forces in the United States 
today is the administration of air 

transportation priorities. 
The basic difficulty is, of course, lack 
of transport aircraft. Despite constantly 
soaring demands for 


passenger, mail and 
express air transpor- 
tation, we now have 
only half the fleet of 

Lockheed 


Recently, six trans- 
ports were allocated 
to the domestic air- 
lines. But with in- 


transports would present requiremen 

The country’s unprecedented industrial 
and military activity affords many in- 
stances where shipments needed in the 
war effort have been routed slower 
surface means because the saturation point 
in air transport capacity had already been 


Priorities Important 
All this makes the subject of air prior- 
ities of surpassing importance, for prior- 
ities constitute a simple and logical method 
of insuring speedy movement of 
ments necessary to the prosecution of 


war. 
Oddly enough, there is much misunder- 


issued by the Air Priorities Division, = 
Transport Command, Washington, D. 
by the 17 Regional Air Priorities and 
Offices of the Air Priorities Division lo- 
cated in various parts of the United 
States, and by certain other designated 
representatives including individuals 
whose duties require a special knowledge 
of the movement of personnel and 
ments vital to the war effort, who have 
been issued “letters of authority’ em- 
powering them to issue priorities of a re- 
stricted nature. 

It should be stressed that no shipments 
will be afforded priority via air express 
except when-such shipments are essential 


A8 


to the war effort, and then only when the 


speed of air transportation is necessary 
to enable the shipment to meet an estab- 
lished deadline 


Let us suppose that the traffic manager 
of, say, the New England Screw and Bolt 
Company is instructed to ship in the fast- 
est manner possible a large quantity of 
screws urgently needed by an aircraft 
manufacturer on the West Coast. He calls 
the local Regional Air Priorities Control 
Office and supplies the following infor- 
mation: 

(a) Names of consignee and 

(b) Shipment “from” and “to”. 

(c) Name of individual through whom 
shipment may be located. 

(d) Number of pieces—the weight and 
dimensions of each piece. 

(e) If shipment can be divided into two 
or more small packages. 

(f) Naw shipment must arrive at desti- 


(z) Information to justify the need for 


Partial Priority 

In all probability the Regional Air 
Priorities Control Office will issue the 
priority for only that part of the total 
quantity of screws which are needed at 
the West Coast factory prior to the date 
when a rail express shipment may be ex- 
pected to arrive. The traffic manager ac- 
cordingly forwards the screws in two or 
three separate shipments: a small portion, 
packed with minimum tare, via priorities 
air express; a larger portion via rail ex- 
press; and perhaps the bulk via rail 
freight. 

The Regional Control Office commu- 
nicates by telephone with the Local 
Priority Representative of the airlines 
who in turn contact the Air Express Divi- 
sion of the Railway Express Agency in 
the city of origin of flight, rae 
it to fill out a priority label showing the 
priority number, class, routing, 
tion, deadline date and number of pleses 
ee attach this to the shipment in ques- 


The carrier airline accepts the shipmen 

giving it precedence over all — ship- 

ments of lower classification, and, in 

— case, carries it swiftly to destina- 
ion. 

The domestic priorities situation gives 
rise to some interesting problems. For 
example, there is the question of the num- 
ber of classifications. At present there 
are four, as follows: 

Class 1. Gives precedence over all other 
traffic—on passengers and ship- 
ments the delay of which will 


which by air is absolutely neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of 
a mission essential to the pro- 
secution of the war and which 
is of an extremely urgent na- 


which by air is vital to the war 
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effort but not of an extremely 
urgent nature. 

Includes passengers and ship- 
ments the transportation of 
which is of sufficient importance 
to the war effort to justify trans- 
portation by air but not as 
urgent as those in the higher 
classifications. 

The more classifications there are, the 
more red tape and confusion. It has been 
suggested that the existing classifications 
be reduced to three—hot, hotter, hottest. 

A problem which is especially difficult of 
solution is that of treatment of passengers 
and shipments within a given classification. 
Theoretically, a Class 4 express shipment 
has just as much right to space as a Class 
4 passenger, and a non-priority package 
as much right as a non-priority passenger. 
However, in practice the passenger wins 
out every time. He can scream, the pack- 
age can’t. The airlines attempt to allo- 
cate space justly between cargo and pas- 
sengers. But if en route something has 
to be removed for a higher priority, it’s 
the unprotesting express which inevitably 
gets bumped off. 

Incidentally, when the choice of removal 
lies between one passenger or an equiva- 
lent amount of express, it should be re- 
membered that something like 12 con- 
signees (present average weight of air ex- 
press shipments being 17 pounds) are 
inconvenienced when express is removed, 
as against one customer when a passen- 
ger is removed. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem which 
confronts the priorities administrators is 
that of educating the general public as to 
when to request priorities, and when not 
to. In all too many cases, shipments 
which merit a priority are sent without 
one—either because the shipper would 
not be bothered with the time and tele- 
phone expense necessary to procure the 
priority or because he was under the 
illusion that the shipment would proceed 
uninterruptedly without one. 


Solution Suggested 


One solution might be to encourage 
the consignee, as well as the shipper, to 
request the priority. The shipper has 
specific data relative to weight, dimen- 
sions etc. required by the Air Priorities 
Control Office before priority can be 
granted. Yet it is the consignee who 
knows better when the shipment must 
arrive at destination and who can furnish 
information justifying the need for 
priority. 

From time to time one hears criticism 
of the way in which the air priorities 
job is being handled. But the fact is that 
Colonel Ray Ireland, his chief assistants, 
Lt. Colonel Laigh Parker, Lt. Colonel 
John Clemson and Major James Rauen, 
as well as his many deputies in the field, 
are doing a bang-up job. 

There is still another type of application 
upon which it is not easy to pass judg- 
ment, for instance, that of a passenger 
who can obtain a seat only through a 
priority and who is frantically anxious to 
arrive at the bedside of a dying relative. 
Difficult decisions must be made hun- 
dreds of times each day. Occasionally the 
Air Priorities Division may slip up. That 
is only natural. But on the whole their 
record is outstandingly good. Their task 
would be considerably lighter if the 
shipping public would request priorities 
only when the shipment is essential to the 
war effort and only when no other form of 
transportation enables an es- 
tablished deadline. 


Class 4. 
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a € expert, is now chief of the Air Branch, 
i Traffic Division, Army Air Forces. The 
a, opinions expressed herein are his own 
ae, and not necessarily those of the Air 
«Forces.) 
| 
(h) Government department or agency in 
3 os 7 the interest of which the shipment is 
to be made. 
and Boeing airliners 
~ that barely met pre- 
Sheehan 
creased demand on 
oe the other, we are still squeezing both 
ends against the middle. 
As a matter of fact. it is doubtful 
reached. 
me standing as to the nature and importance 
of air priorities. 
ae Priorities are licenses, usually granted 
ey verbally, for preferred consideration in 
: eriousiy aud mpaL 
the war effort. 
Class 2. Includes passengers and ship- 
ee ments the transportation of 
ture. 
a Class 3. Includes passengers and ship- 
i ments the transportation of 


Boeing’s first Fortresses took to the air The assignmen Research’ 


... power plants supercharged for high-altitude 
. Intercoolers on this early design weighed gineers, working with Boeing, developed 
92 Ibs. each. Designers wanted that weight cut. and tested scores of new designs. Result— 


PRODUCED THE FIRST 
ALL-ALUMINUM INTERCOOLERS 


Weighing only 32 pounds, these new 
intercoolers provided a saving of 
240 pounds for each Flying Fortress! 


TODAY. . . AiResearch Intercoolers have been still further im- : 
proved—are even lighter, more rugged, more efficient. : <= 
Thousands of them are helping power plants deliver added ie, 


useable power ... helping raise the critical altitudes des of 
Ameriean warplanes on every fighting frent. 


CAN YOU USE this kind of experience..:this 4 
specialized “know how” of high-altitude pressures 
and temperatures and their automatic control? The 
answers that AiResearch engineers have developed in 
these fields for today’s aircraft may help you in many 


“Where Controlled Air Does the Job” 


ways tomorrow. Your inquiries are invited. Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems - Automatic 
Exit Flop Control Systems - Engine CoolantGystems - Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
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New Hostesses: mary Broderick (cen- 
ter) and Judy Evans receive their diplomas as 
full-fledged hostesses of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines from C. Bedell Monro, president of 
the company. Fifteen young women were grad- 
uated at exercises in PCA's general offices at 
Washington National Airport. 


Canadian Pacific to 
Use Helicopters for 
Its Northern Routes 


The detailed report follows: 


Federal Agencies Expend $2,640,208 
For Air Travel During Last Half of °42 


Federal departments and agencies spent $2,640,208 for airplane travel during 
the period from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1942, the joint Congressional Committee on 
Reduction of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures reported recently. 
travel amounted to $6,379,630, the report said. 


Railroad 


AA Shows Good Net 
Profit for Quarter 


With only 43 planes, American Airlines, 
Inc., Jackson Heights, L. I, N. Y., in 
this year’s first quarter operated 6,120,963 
revenue airplane miles, against 7,823,003 
with 74 planes in the same period of 1942, 
company discloses. 

Net profit from these operations totaled 
$584,772.59, compared with $349,932.24 a 
year earlier. Provision for Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes (Less post- 
war refund credit) amounted to $1,375,000 


against $198,200. 


311.98, mail, 454.44, express, $585,- 
085.35, and other, $160,796.42. Significant 
difference as compared with 1942’s first 
quarter was in mail, which for that 


period amounted to $1,092,998.74. But 
express was only $242,609.75 at that time. 

Despite reduction in equipment, rev- 
enue passenger miles were well main- 
tained in this quarter, totaling 93,950,370 
as contrasted with 97,874,503 in 1942. Of 
possible payload, “over 84% was utilized 
in March, 1943.” 


WAL Gets New Building 
Ground has been broken for a $50,000 
engine over-haul building at Western 
Air Lines’ terminal in Los Angeles, Cal., 
the company has reported. Main division 


history 
of the airline, a woman’s lounge will be 
included in a maintenance building, the 
announcement said. 
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Office for Emergency Management: 
: Division of Central Administrative Services 13,563.15 
National War Labor Board 11,693.44 
a Office of Alien Property Custodian .... 5,641.53 
ce Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs .................... 55,391.00 
a) Office of Scientific Research and Development .................00s0000 25,181.70 
Selective Service System 1,605.79 
Office of Price Administration 50,127.90 
forward to extensive use of the heli Civil Aeronautics 
as ter along its northern routes, according 317.32 
to a statement by C. H. Dickins, vice Employees Compensation Commission ............. 2,548.00 
president and general Federal Communications Commission 21,304.14 
“When small but practical Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 1,013.10 
helicopter is oped into a large com- Federal Power Commission 1,765.40 
ae this company,” Dickins said. National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics .....................c.sseee0s 4,065.86 
He said he felt it would be an in- 52,118.18 
acon valuable type of equipment in mountain- National Labor Relations Board ..............20:secccecccceccsceecnceecesees 7,282.19 
felt it would be especially advantageous Securities an@ Commision 3,895.20 
for rescue operations and possibly for 942.90 
short interurban runs as an aerial taxi. 4,110.25 
Mail Rate Reduction Department of Agriculture 33,138.00 
ordered by CAB to show cause why its 
air mail pay should not be set at 31.67c 4,646.18 
ins The rate, which would apply to months 
Pts ie when average daily mileage did not ex- 
hey ceed 10,060 miles, would be for base loads 
. se of 300 Ibs., plus .05 of a cent for excess. 
—- The present mail rate on the Panagra 
e war, it added, company 
Bey should permitted to earn a return of 
We : 10% on its investment after taxes. The 
provides such a return. 
eat AB’s estimates of the company’s 
revenues for the coming year, not in- 
_ cluding U. S. mail pay, were: passenger 
ie (net), $3,345,965; baggage, $158,052; ex- 
As press, $857,038; foreign mail (net), $770,- 
ras Pay other, $114,193, or a total of $5,245,- 
operations, $1,706,569; $687,922; 
; i reciation, $412,653; eon risks, Of gross operating revenues of $6,973,- of the building will house a monorail ca- 
oo. e $104,710; ground operations and mainte- 648.19, passenger accounted for $5,242,-  pable of handling 20 giant transport en- 
nance, $1,172,745; cations 
800; depreciation, $336,227; gene: 
ae 000; traffic, $443,349; agency, supervision, 
iF etc., $452,376, or a total of $2,994,497. 


Nerve Center of the “Thunderbolt” Engine ! 


WO THOUSAND horsepower of stratosphere terror is the 

famous P-47. And what keeps its super power plant roaring, 
each of its 18 cylinders firing, timed to the split second, is 
“BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft Ignition. 

Many a knotty ignition problem has high altitude flight 
presented. And each, whether in the realm of electricity or 
electronics, has been solved by Scintilla engineers. That is one 
reason why the “Thunderbolt,” and other American high- 


“BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft Magnetos, Harnesses and 
Switches are vital members of “The Invisible Crew’—pre- 
cision equipment which 25 Bendix plants from coast to coast 
are speeding to our fighting crews on world battle fronts. 


altitude aircraft, are speeding faster and climbing ever higher 
to out-fly and out-fight the Axis. 

Today, precision-built “BENDIX-SCINTILLA” Aircraft 
Magnetos, Harnesses and Switches . . . members of the famed 
“Invisible Crew” . . . constitute a vital contribution to mili- 
tary aviation. Tomorrow, engineered to the needs of giant 
skyliners and modest flivver planes, they will prove equally 
valuable to the progress of peacetime flight. 


[SCINTILLA- MAGNETO DIVISION » 
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Boston—N. Y. Routes 

Sought by Colonial 

Colonial Air! has filed an ap- 

tion with Civil aeronautics 
airline service 

New York Boston by any one or 


York-Newark and Boston-Bed- 


: 
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«Budd Sees Continuous 
\ Rise in Air Transport 


whether we build automobile and motor 
truck bodies and parts, railway passenger 


Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board 


Order No. 2231, Apr. 16, 1943: Temporarily exempted each carrier certificated to render 
scheduled air transportation service to and from Omaha, Neb., from provisions of sections 238.3 
and 238.5 of the Economic Regulations, and permitting use of Offut Field because of flood con- 
ditions affecting use of the Omaha Municipal Airport. 


Order No. 2232, Apr. 17, 1943: Approved the holding by Howard B. Dean of concurrent 
positions as assistant vice president in Pan American Airways and Pan American Airways Corp. 


Order No. — Apr. 19, 1943: Rescinded Orders No. 1811 and 1756 which authorized temporary 
of service on Mid-Continent Airlines’ route 48 between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 

and St. Louis, Mo. 
Order No. 2234, Apr. 20, 1943: Rescinded Order No. 2098, issued Jan. 5, 1943, relative to Pan 
Airways’ service between Seattle, Wash., Juneau, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Canada. 


Order No. 2235, Apr. 22, 1943: In the case of Eastern Air Lines’ suspension of service at Baton 
Rouge, La., authorized temporarily in Order No. 2096, dated Jan. 4, 1943, determined that authori- 
zation would expire May 15, 1943. 


a eee F 1943: Authorized George S. Schwamm, doing business as Petersburg Air 
Sen Sens Seevtee temporarily on regular routes in Alaska between the terminal point 
Petersburg, the intermediate =— Wrangell, and the terminal point Ketchikan; and between 
the terminal point Petersburg, and the terminal point Juneau; and on his irregular route between 
all points in the First Judicial Division of the Territory of Alaska. 


Order No. 2237, Apr. 24, 1943: Authorized Pan American Airways to suspend service until 
Oct 1, 1943 at Hot Springs, re ee Saat Nulato, and Golovin, on its route be- 
tween the terminal point Fairbanks, Alaska, and the terminal point Nome, Alaska; and at 
Medfra, Takotna, Ophir, Sleitmut, Crooked Creek, Napamute, and Akiak, on its route 
between the terminal poin' te poet 


Order No. 2238, Apr. 26, 1943: Approved 

of director and/or director (alternate) of Railway 
transport and terminal companies. 

Order No. 2239, Apr. 27, 1943: Approved the holding by John W. Hanes of interlocking posi- 
tions with Pan American Airways, Inc., Pan American Airways Corp., Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Co., Republic Aviation Corp. and United States Lines Co. 


the holding by Edward G. Smith of the position 
Express Agency, Inc., and in a group of 


sociates, Mississippi River Fuel Corp., and Intercontinent Aircraft Corp. 
Order No. 2241, Apr. 27, 1943: In the cases of Western Air Lines, National Airlines, Delta Air 


2242, Apr. 27, 1943: Approved agreement between Pan American Airways and 
S. A. regarding furnishing of certain services and facilities to the Re- 
by Panair do Brasil, S. A., and outside of Brazil by Pan Am. 


» approved 
. A. relating to 
Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., and outside of 


. 28, 1943: Revoked student pilot certificate No. S-317533, held by Andy 
alleged Air Regulations. 
. which corrects number of student 


29, 1943, Rescinded Order No. 1762, dated May 26, 1942, insofar as it 
porary ‘suspension of United Air Lines’ service to and from San Diego, Cal. 
Sune 25, 1942, effective May 1, 1943. 

: Suspended, for 90 days, private pilot certificate No. 20733-40, 
Miller, date of suspension to run from Nov. 23, 1942, for allegedly piloting 
the limits of the tir space reservation at Washington, D 
y 3, 1943: Suspended for six months student pilot certificate No. 45163, held 


wrence F. Ni ond of Gight Gms in 
Plt logbook.” and for for another claimed violation of the Regulations. 
Order No. 2250, May 1, 1943: Amended Order No. 2205. dated Mar. 29, 1943, by extending it to 
July 27, because of airport condition at Watertown, S. D., on Mid-Continent Airlines’ 
route 26. 


. ,» Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S.A., and to 
Compania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S.A., but denied applications of Eastern Air Lines, 
and National Airlines. 

Order No. 2253, May 4, 1943: Authorized United Air Lines to serve Eugene, Ore., through the 
use of Eugene airport, service to be inaugurated May 1, 1943. 

Order No. 2254, oa. Authorized United Air Lines to inaugurate as of May 1, 1943, 
non-stop service between Des Moines, Iowa and North Platte, Nebr., on its Route No. 1. 
Order No. 2255, May 5, 1943: In the case of Howard Grastorf, holder of pilot certificate No. 
238702, directed that if Grastorf before June 15, 1943 is issued commercial pilot certificate and 
flight instructor rating, certificate shall be limited for six months from date of issuance to 
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| 
a : all of seven routes. The proposed service 
«would give Boston and certain interme- 
oes diate points connection with New York 
bee and radiating airlines at La Guardia 
een. : The routes desired are between: 
Boston-Bed- 
Boston-Bed- | 
Bi. ; New Haven, 
2. 4. New York-N and Boston-Bed- 
PS ford via Stamford, Conn.; Waterbury, 
— Conn.; and Worcester, Mass. 
an 5. New York-Newark and Boston-Bed- 
eo eae ford via Stamford, Conn.; New London, | 
Se Conn.; Newport, R. L; and New Bedford, EE 
ee 6. New York-Newark and Boston-Bed- 
ford via Island; New- 
at port, R. 1; and New ‘ord, Mass. | 
a 7. New York-Newark and Boston-Bed- | 
Ne ford via Southampton, Island; New 
: eet 0! "s it er No. 2240, April 27, 1943 Similarly, approved the holding by Paul R. Scott of inter- 
the Board found that air service is re- 
ac t between New York-New and | 
ee not named in the appli- Corp. and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Braniff Airways, Inc., Northwest 
ae company would furnish such regarding rates on certain of their tes, d of group of these and o r | 
a ry ae regarding passenger fares, directed consolidations of dockets for more convenient hearings. ‘ 
hy ees Colonial also has filed application for a Order No. 
= Panair do B 
ue Harrisburg, Pa. It is intended that this Order No. 2243, Apr. 27, 1943: Likewise, approved agreement between Pan American Airways ' 
i! route will be in addition to the one from nd Cia Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., relating to furnishing of certain services and ( 
LaGuardia Field, N. Y., to Massena, N. Y. do Avision, A. of 
Cuba 
i Airways and Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
Order No. 2245, 
Anticipating substantial activity and for several | 
continued growth in aviation as one of No. 2246, 4 
pik. the basic transportation commodities, Ed- certifica 
sa ward G. Budd, president, Edward G. Order No. | 
Budd Manufacturing Co. Philadelphia, ord 
Pa., has revealed company has a back- wo. 
oes log of $164,000,000 in war orders. held by Tom | 
econ “Prospects for postwar business in the aircraft “withi 
ids basic field of transportation indicates that | 
Mee it will be kept busy for years after the 
war ends,” Budd asserted. “Aviation is 
(ee not new with us,” he pointed out. “We 
Rooms built our first airplane of stainless steel : 
‘ Order No. 2251, May 1, 1943: Denied motion to consolidate applications and issue temporary 
et ; certificate to Northwest Airlines, Inc., contained in Dockets Nos. 547 and 679, concerning tem- 
A eas abroad. We have been building stainless porary and/or permanent certificates on a domestic and a territorial route. 
eos steel airplane parts for some years and Order No. 2252, Apr. 7, 1943: Granted temporary foreign air carrier permits for six months ; 
eS oon the hee aye has grown to be a very unless extended in the Caribbean area to British West Indian Airways (Lowell Yerex), to , 
portan our war-production pro- 
eat gram. We are confident this will carry 
a reed after the war into the commercial 
as “The global aspect of our business after 
: the war should be understood,” he said. , 
‘ 
a transporta basic commodity certificate instructor rating on or re June 1943, te certificate shall 
bc. of which the world will have most need. Se suspended for stx montha all because of an alleged inaccurete entry i his fight log book. ; 
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Immediate Air Transport Accord 
With U.S. Urged by British Group 


The British and U. S. should reach an 
understanding “without delay” on post- 
war Empire transport, according to 
recommendations made recently by the 
British Independent Committee on 
Future of Civil Aviation. 

The committee is headed by Capt. A. G. 
Lamplugh, and none of its members is 
actively engaged either in the air trans- 
port industry or in airframe manufacture. 
Several members are accessory manufac- 
turers. The committee was formed pri- 
vately in September, 1942, when a govern- 
ment committee “was understood to have 
discontinued its labors.” 

Following a U. S.-British understand- 
ing, other Allied Nations should be ap- 
proached with a view to obtaining their 
agreement and adherence to the principles 
of the understanding, the report stated. 

The United Kingdom and the Dominions 
“might make a joint declaration of policy 
with a view to giving a wise lead to the 
world before further international dis- 
cussion took place,” it continued. “This 
declaration might be prefaced by stating 
that the British Empire comprises about 
a quarter of the world’s surface, that no 
two territories comprised in it are sepa- 
rated by more than 2,000 miles and conse- 
quently it includes convenient stages for 
the operation of airlines over most of the 


obe. 


“It might be followed by a declaration 
that air bases in those territories would 
be made available to all for the operation 
of international air services on a recipro- 
cal basis, subject only to proper safe- 
guards of sovereign rights and against 
uncommercial (subsidized) competition.” 

Expressing the belief that approximately 
1,000 civil aircraft will be required for 
operation of trunk routes throughout the 
British Empire in the postwar period, the 
report warns that unless the British gov- 
ernment takes “immediate and effective 
action” on design and production of civil 
planes the British will be compelled to 
use U. S. equipment for several years 
after the war. “In view of the fact that 
the next generation of heavy bombers 
can be looked for from the United States 
. . . (and that air transport for war pur- 
poses must play a large part in the Pacific 
war area), a small percentage of British 
design effort should now be diverted to 
design of service transport aircraft.” 

A complete summary of the conclusions 
reached by the committee follows: 

1. “Air Transport is essential for main- 
tenance of the position of a State as a 
first-class power. This is particularly so 
when such a power has colonial posses- 
sions, with which fast means of com- 
munication are vital. 

“The need is paramount for the British 
Empire, with Dominions, Colonies and 
Dependencies of vast areas spread all over 
the world. No two of these are more 
than about 2,000 miles apart, and thus 
constitute convenient stages for air line 
operation. 

2. “State provision is necessary for 
maintenance of airports and for systems 
of navigational control on all air routes. 

“International agreement is essential to 
set a high limit for such subsidy as may 
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be necessary. Unless this is done inter- 
nationally, uneconomic and _ cut-throat 
competition is certain to ensue. 
“Subsidies should not normally be 
necessary if: 
(a) Services are operated at economic 


(b) Aircraft are not written off as 
obsolete before the end of their true 
commercial life; 

(c) Proper remuneration is paid for the 
carriage of mails (taking into account the 
value of speed); passengers and freight, 


and 

(d) Uncommercial subsidised competi- 
tion is not encountered. 

“Very long stages over oceans make 
strictly commercial operation more diffi- 
cult. On such routes the value of the 
service rendered—in the form of 
and saving of time—justifies higher rates 
of remuneration, especially for the car- 
riage of mails. 

3. “Unless the British Government takes 
immediate and effective action leading to 
the design and production of a sufficient 
number of commercial aircraft as soon as 
possible, British air lines may be com- 
pelled to operate mainly with American 
aircraft for some years after the war. The 
prestige inherent in using British de- 
signed and built aircraft on British air 
routes needs no emphasis. Conversely 
there is a great loss of prestige in the 
enforced operation of foreign aircraft. 

4. “Civil Aviation needs a _ research 
establishment in which should be central- 
ized modern and progressive information 
available to constructors of aircraft, en- 
gines and equipment, and to aircraft oper- 
ators. 

5. “Only in exceptional circumstances 
should more than one British operating 
organization be given an individual sub- 
sidy on any one route or stage. The full- 
est cooperation of the Dominions should 
be sought, with a view to their acquiring 
rights and obligations over the routes and 
lines in which they are specially inter- 
ested. 

6. “Each major trunk route should be 
operated by a separate administrative and 
executive organization (‘chosen instru- 
ment’). 

7. “For all air traffic, and indeed for all 
civil and military aviation, in peacetime, 
strict navigational control is essential. For 
international traffic the control must be 
organized upon an international basis. 

8. “Air Transport (and preferably all 
Civil Aviation) should be removed from 
the control of a Ministry which is con- 
cerned primarily with Service matters. If 
this is not practicable at present, because 
of the War and the constitution of the 
RAF Air Transport Command, it should 
be effected as soon as possible after the 
war. In the meanwhile effective control 
should be exercised by a separate Civil 
Air Council co-equal with the present 
Military Air Council. The ultimate ob- 
jective should be that Air Transport be 
developed by private enterprise along 
lines similar to those of the Mercantile 
Marine. 


9. “Air Transport should be subject only 


PCA Profit $356,000 for 
1942 Despite Transition 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines shows an 
operating profit of $356,228 for 1942 de- 
spite its wartime transition, its annual 
report revealed. Net income, after income 
taxes from all sources, amounted to 
$408,055 as compared with $127,284 for 
1941. The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities at the end of 1942 was. 
2.7 to 1 as compared to 2.2 to 1 at the 
close of 1941, the report said. 

PCA’s growth from an operation span- 
ning 127 miles in 1927 to its present 
schedule of 3,500 miles, is reflected in the 
report. In its military operations alone, 
PCA flew more than 2,000,000 miles in the 
last nine months of 1942. Its personnel 
expanded from 293 employes in 1938 to 
2,000 as of April 1, 1943, 


Mid-Continent Resumes Flights 

Daily round-trip flights between 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis by 
way of Rochester and Des Moines have 
been resumed by Mid-Continent Airlines 
with government approval, after being 
discontinued for several months in ac- 
cordance with military requirements. 


to sufficient Governmental control to en- 
sure efficiency and safety—in the inter- 
ests of the public and international rela- 
tions and facilities. 

10. “The fullest possible scope and 
freedom should be afforded to construc- 
tors of aircraft, engines and equipment 
in matters of design, with a view to the 
greatest benefit being derived from the 
wealth of experience, knowledge and en- 
terprise which is at the disposal of the 
British Aircraft Industry. 

11. “Plans and schemes for the training 
of personnel in all branches of Civil 
Aviation should be prepared, and ameni- 
ties provided. The first essential of satis- 
factory Air Transport operation is effi- 
cient, loyal and enthusiastic personnel in 
all branches of the organization. 

12. “International military control of Air 
Transport may prevail for some time after 
the war, and this may involve, or be 
combined with, the operation of inter- 
national traffic under a military regime 

13. “The eventual assumption of the 
administrative control of international 
air traffic by an international body may 
be visualized. 

14. “The main essentials to the proper 
development of Air Transport for the 
benefit of civilization are: 

(i) a genuine spirit of cooperation and 
conciliation on an international basis. 

(ii) a loyal determination to pursue a 
course which is right and just rather than 
one which is diplomatic or expedient, and 

(iii) an observance of the spirit rather 
than the letter of international conven- 
tions and agreements. 

“International conventions and agree- 
ments must be ratified by all states of 
goodwill to record general principles and 
to ensure unification of regulations con- 
cerning technical matters.” 

Members of the committee in additiom 
to Capt. Lamplugh are: A. J. A. Wallace 
Barr, W. C. Devereux, G. H. Dowty, L. L. 
Irvin, Alonzo Limb, H. E. Nicholls, O. E. 
Simmonds and P. G. Masefield, secretary. 
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» Lines to Reduce Passenger, 
Cargo Rates; CAB Drops Probe 


Five airlines will reduce passenger and 
express rates by July 15, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board revealed June 15 in an- 
nouncing that it was dismissing the pas- 
-senger fare investigations involving those 
five companies. Investigation of six other 
carriers will continue, however. 

American Airlines, United, TWA and 
Eastern will reduce er tariffs by 
‘7.6% or more, while Western’s will drop 
‘6%, the Board said. CAB’s show cause 
order had mentioned a 10% reduction. 

These airlines have also undertaken 
“to effect a reduction of approximately 
125% of the existing basic charges for 
the transportation of air express without, 
‘however, affecting any reduction in pres- 
ent minimum charge of $1.00 or charges 
for excess valuation,” the Board said. 


time a general p 
of investigating the rates of all classes of 
air transportation service, I would be able 
to concur in the present action . . . The 
re it is any longer necessary to 

the desirability of instituting a general 
rate proceeding. In my opinion, therefore, 
any act of the Board short of an order 
instituting a comprehensive 

for the purpose of investigating the rates 
for all classes of air transportation serv- 
ice—mail, passenger and express—would 
be a temporizing action which would 
fail to meet our public obligations in 
the present situation. 


proceeding 
without a hearing to determine whether 
their failure to comply substantially with 
the Board’s order to show cause is war- 
ranted. Without some. such justification, 
the Board, by majority action, appears to 
Ow cause 


its sh rder 
y within a framework of bar- 


gaining which departs widely from the 


safeguards, to the public interest, carriers 
and Board alike, of normal administrative 
rate adjustments—by accepting, forth- 
with, whatever reductions in passenger 
— each of the five carriers has chosen 
to offer.” 

Branch recalled that he had dissented 
in each case where the Board had estab- 
lished a .3 mill per pound-mile mail rate, 
on the grounds that elements of subsidy, 
which in his opinion are unneeded, are 
contained in such rate. It is impossible, 
he asserted, to establsh fair and reason- 
able service mail rates without some 
method of allocating the cost and invest- 
ment of the individual carrier among its 
various transportation services. “The de- 
velopment of a proper method of alloca- 
tion is a major duty of the Board which 
must be fulfilled before any sound basis 
of establishing mail, passenger or express 
rates can be reached,” he said. “Since it 
is clear that the Board will never be able 
to properly discharge this duty if its rate 
problems are approached in disjointed 
and piecemeal fashion, a comprehensive 
formal proceeding for the purpose of 
simultaneous investigation of all air 
transportation rates—wherein allocation 
and similar problems would receive ade- 
quate attention—is imperative.” 

Branch urged that the Board must now 
lay the bases for postwar air express and 
cargo rate structures. “Although minor 
reductions in express rates are being pro- 
posed voluntarily by some of the carriers, 
there appears to be no question that the 
rates of this air transportation service 
are in need of immediate examination,” 
he said. Elimination by CAB of restric- 
tive provisions in the Railway Express 
Agency contracts “now has paved the way 
for establishing air express and cargo rate 
structures which will constructively pro- 
mote the tremendous future demand for 
air express and air cargo which may be 
anticipated if properly developed by a 
far-sighted policy.” Branch also stated 
that “giving due consideration to the 
carrier’s postwar requirements, it seems 
necessary, in my opinion, when the Board 
comes to establishing ‘fair and reasonable’ 
passenger fares to act cautiously until the 
extent of the present unusual traffic and 
overating conditions resulting from a war- 
time economy can be more accurately 
foreseen.” 


Seminar: Among hope attending American Airlines’ management seminar, recently in 


to right—F. de Wolfe Sanger, supervisor of training; Cc. F. Weaver, 


< 
H 


‘Bump, New England traffic man, er; L. J. Boylan, Eastern superintendent; D. W. Campbell, 
‘Southern R. Scott, 


New England superintendent; and Miss Kay Murphy, 


WAL Protests Board 
Policy on Small Lines 


Western Air Lines has asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to reconsider its deci- 
sion granting TWA permission to operate 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
on its transcontinental route while at the 
same time denying a similar route for 
WAL. 

“If we understand the attitude of the 
Board correctly, its policy is definitely 
destructive of the smaller regional lines,” 
the petition said. “In the decision in the 
San Diego-Phoenix case it declares the 
need for the protection of Western Air 
as a local carrier, for it says, “The com- 
petition between carriers required by sec. 
2 of the Act cannot be preserved if the 
economic position of the smaller carriers 
is permitted to deteriorate in relationship 
to the larger air carriers.’ 

“But it decides in that case that. ‘these 
considerations must give way to more 
compelling ones,’ these being ‘the prim- 
ary benefit to the public’ for the im- 
provement of the long-haul service be- 
tween San Diego and the east, the Board 
pointing out that there was a ‘lack of 
substantial local traffic’ which would 
justify giving the line to Western. In 
other words, Western is denied the route 
where the traffic is primarily through 


traffic. 

“But in the instant case, where the 
traffic between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco is 90% local, which Western can 
admittedly serve better than TWA, and 
where the long-haul traffic carried by, 
TWA is small and admittedly not suffi- 
cient to make the through operation eco- 
nomical, the Board also awards the ser- 
vice to TWA and forces the deterioration 
of Western’s economic position. 

“Thus, under the Board’s reasoning 
Western always stands to lose: where 
there is a great amount of local traffic 
the route is awarded to the transcontin- 
ental carrier in order to make economical 
the service of a small residue of trans- 
continental traffic, otherwise uneconomi- 
cal. But where there is no local traffic the 
route is denied to Western on the ground 
that Western cannot best serve the 
through traffic. 

“This reasoning means the starvation 
of the regional lines.” 


AA’s Load Factor Increase 
Made Despite Mileage Cuts 


Although handicapped by equipment 
difficulties, American Airlines had a load 
factor of 88.8% in April, contrasted with 
79.8% in April of 1942. This record was 
made despite decrease in revenue pas- 
senger miles from 42,670,535 in April, 
1942 to 37,028,184 in April this year. 

Air express transported during April 
totaled 1,779,372 lbs. a 124.7% increase 
over the 791,850 Ibs. figure for the same 
month a year previously. Air mail 
pounds likewise increased from 1,044,444 
Ibs. in the 1942 month to 1,996,352 Ibs. in 
April, 1943, a gain of 91.1%. 

During the first four months of 1943, 
5,865,372 Ibs. of express were transported, 
and 2,905,998,825 pound miles were flown, 
compared with 2,783,761 lbs. and 1,389,- 
—" pound miles in the like period of 
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| 
| : In a strong dissent, CAB member Harl- 
oe lee Branch asserted that the Board was 
aa “compromising its show cause order.” 
= | ‘He urged an immediate investigation 
2 ae ' covering not only passenger fares but 
also mail and express. 
ee i Branch’s dissent said: “If my colleagues 
Dae ~were by order to institute at the present 
‘ 
‘ | 
me “Only pursuant to the greater public 
NS benefits obtainable from a comprehensive 
oe general rate proceeding would I feel jus- 
ery. tified in dismissing the present passenger 
secretary. 


Seas 


HELPING HANDS ARE FIGHTING HANDS! 


Trigger fingers of fighting men depend on 
the willing, efficient production fingers of 
American industry. That is why American 
industry at its best means talent and hard 
work as well as plants and tools. Men and 


women of Solar believe in that definition. 
They are setting an example of industri- 
ous production for Victory making untold 
numbers of “anti-monoxide” exhaust mani- 
folds for our fighting planes. 


—_S@4 4a 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS— 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Traffic and Sales 


Robert H. Herrnstein succeeds Donald 
A. Duff as acting general traffic manager 
for Northeast Airlines. Warren H. Smith, 
‘formerly superintendent of stations, is 
‘named assistant to Herrnstein, and 
Parker G. Milliken is now superintendent 
of all commercial and Atlantic division 
stations of NEA. 


Operations 


Clifford Mutchler is appointed manager 
of TWA’s Intercontinental Division. 

Charles B. Wilder, recently with the 
line’s military cargo division, is appointed 
assistant superintendent of stations of 
‘Delta Air Lines, to work under the super- 
‘vision of John L. Sutton, superintendent 
-of stations and passenger service. 


Miscellaneous 


E. J. Foley is appointed an assistant 
‘to William Littlewood, vice-president- 
engineering, American Airlines, and will 
‘also act as assistant to the chairman of 
AA’s planning committee.‘ Arthur D. 
‘Lewis, AA’s research analyst in the de- 
partment of economic planning, will in- 
struct a course in commercial air trans- 
portation at New York University. 

Harold R. Porter will head a new 
engineering section for TWA which will 
‘be concerned with aviation fuel and re- 
search, heating, ventilating, refrigeration, 
turbo supercharging and other special 
projects. 

Kenneth E. Alien, Savuneste with As- 
sociated Press, Albuquerque, is appointed 
director of public relations for Conti- 
nental Air Lines. 


Airline Announcers 
Use Foreign Tongue 


“Atencion por favor! 

El avion numero veinte mueve de las 
American Airlines que sale a las ocho y 
quince para Monterrey y la Ciudad de 
Mexico se encuentra listo. La puerta 
numero seis conduce al andén. Se suplica 
a loz pasajeros subir a bordo.” 

Should you happen to hear this an- 
nouncement coming over the public ad- 
dress system the next time you're at the 
National Airport and perhaps wonder just 
what is happening, or what the announce- 
ment means, here is a translation as given 
by American Airlines. 

“Attention please! American Airlines 
flight 29 which leaves at 8:15 for Monter- 
rey and Mexico City is now loading at 
gate 6. Will the passengers please board 
their plane”. 

Origination of the Spanish announce- 
ments on the departure of American 
transcontinental flights came as a result 
of the efforts on the part of airline officials 
who were seeking means to help the 
Mexican passengers whose knowledge of 
English was somewhat limited. By so 
doing the airline provides additional serv- 
ice to the passenger and at the same time 
prevents any delay in the departure of 
these ts. 


fligh 

Two of its Washington personnel, 
Gloria Raye and Blanche’ Boerner, 
speak Spanish fluently and to them went 
the assignment of not only the announce- 
ments, but also of acting as special ticket 
agents for Mexican passengers. 

Now, whenever any Mexican passengers 
arrive at the ticket counter, they are 
directed to a special section of the counter, 
set aside for them. The girls on duty 
check the passenger in and inform him 
that the departure of the plane will be 
announced in Spanish, putting the pas- 
senger at ease. 

A significant fact concerning these an- 
nouncements is, that they may be con- 
sidered one of the forerunners of post- 
war aviation. When the present conflict 
ends and commercial planes take to the 
skies, carrying passengers to capitals the 
world over, announcements in foreign 
languages will be part of airline procedure 
for the convenience of the traveling pub- 
lic of tomorrow, it is anticipated. 


D. D. Walker Leaves C & S 


D. D. Walker has announced his resig- 
nation July 1 as vice president in charge 
of traffic of Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
to become vice president in charge of op- 
erations of the training division of the 
Aviation Credit Corp. at Kirksville, Mo., 
in which he has a substantial financial 
interest. Reports of Walker’s disposition 
of his stock holdings in C & S have been 
current in industry circles for some weeks. 
He joined C & S eight and one-half years 
ago. Ralph Heininger assumes his traffic 
duties, and Bruce Braun, v.p. of opera- 
tions, assumes military transport and 
training work handled andied by Walker. 


LeCuardia Air Ex Air Express Up 
Weight of air express shipments 
handled through LaGuardia Field in 
1943’s first quarter was 525% greater 
e period of 1942, according 
to Air Express Division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, New York, N. Y. 
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In Spanish: Miss Gloria Raye, ticket 
agent and announcer for American Airlines at 
Washington National airport, furthers inter- 
national commerce by making announcements 
to Spanish passengers in the Spanish language. 
Note calendar also in the Spanish motif. 


Putnam Opposes 
One International 
Airline Operator 


Opposition to the operation of inter- 
national air routes by a single U. S. car- 
rier has been rE by Carlton Put- 
nam, president of Chicago & Southern 
Air ‘Lines. 

Speaking on June 25 in Washington at 
a banquet sponsored by the National 
Aeronautic Association in honor of C&S’s 
10th anniversary, Putnam said “ - you 
talk about one great transportation ‘com- 
pany in the international field, because _ 
you say we need a single, united front 
in competing with other nations for 
foreign trade. Other nations, you say, 
go into new territory represented by a 
single airline, and it makes a bad impres- 
sion if we follow along with two or three 
in competition with one another. It’s 
harder for the State Dept. It confuses 
the picture. 

“Now undoubtedly in time of war, or 
where you have a very delicate political 
issue, that may be true. But in time of 
peace, as a principal for normal condi- 
tions, may we be delivered from such 
doctrine. And why? Just because, again, 
that beautiful symmertrical pattern, that 
awesome, single system . . . that system 
that is so easy for the State Dent. to 
work with—that system will not buy a 
generation of hope in the eyes of Ameri- 
can youth, it will not buy a ferment of 
diversified executive thinking and enter- 
prise, it will not keep alive the ideal of 
wide American 

Putnam warned that if railroads and 
steamship companies are let into the air- 
line business “you have not only the 
danger of old line transportation atti- 
tudes dominating and subordinating, by 
their very size and financial power, the 
new medium that others have pioneered, 
but you narrow by so much the diversity 
of personal opportunity.” 
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“We feed these babies 
with a 
measuring spoon!” 


Fa THE KOLLSMAN ELECTRIC DUAL TACHOMETER AND SYN- 


on, CHROSCOPE nor only registers engine revolutions in twin- 

‘of engined planes, but directly compares the speed of the 
engines to permit perfect synchronization. It is electrically 

~ operated, with generators on the engines sending power 

he impulses by wire to the indicators on the instrument panel. 

« 

by 

he 

d, 
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ELMHURST, NEW YORK 


HE modern aircraft engine has the power to 

move a freight train. Yet it weighs less than 
a pair of ordinary car wheels. The secret of its 
tremendous output without the need for massive 
parts lies in large measure in microscopic balance, 
high speed, and high efficiency, together with the 
miracle of modern alloys. Its power is smooth and 
tremendous when under instrument control . . . 
but is gone in a flash—along with a plane and a 
pilot, perhaps—if it is ineptly handled. Kollsman 
engine instruments—tachometers, manifold pres- 
sure gages, thermometers—are what give the pilot 
control over the torrent of power which propels 
him through the skies. Upon their precision and 
reliability has been built not a little of aviation's 
current advancement. Their role in tomorrow's 
progress is an even greater one. 


WHAT TOMORROW’S AIRCRAFT ENGINES wil! 
look like or how they will perform, we don't know 
yet. But we do know that instruments will play a 
large part in expanding their scope and usefulness 
far beyond anything we know today. Kollsman 
engineers are constantly developing new and better 
aircraft instruments which will help widen and ex- 
tend tomorrow's skyways for a new era in aviation. 
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RYAN BUILDS WELL! 


O INTENSE were pre-war aviation preparations in the 
Dutch East Indies that Ryan STN landplanes and sea- 
me planes were primary, basic, advanced and blind flying train- 
gy ers all wrapped up in one. Students went directly from Ryan 
a “primary” trainers to multi-engine equipment. When the 
| - Japs struck, these already overworked trainers were pressed 
into inter-island patrol service and the transporting of per- 
' sonnel, strategic materials and medical supplies. 
Ete How heroically the Dutch proved that Ryan Builds Well! 


Your War Bonds Can Buy Your Share of the Air Age 


TODAY the extreme demands of war are proving the quality 
of Ryan airplanes, manifolds and major sub-assemblies. 
TOMORROW, when this same quality will be built into 
Ryan products for a friendly world, look for wondrous re- 
sults! Remember, in peace as in war, Ryan Builds Well. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, Sen Diego, Colif. Member, Metional Aircraft Wor Production Council, inc. 
Ryan Products: Army PT-22s, Novy NR-Is, Army PT-25s, Major Sub-Assemblies ond Exhaust Manifold Systems for America’s Most Distinguished Aircraft 
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Bus, Truck Lines Reveal Plans 


(Continued from page 15) 


ville, Ind.; Canadian border-New York- 
Washi m Miami; Springfield, Ill, to 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Toledo-Louisville; Bir- 
mingham-Lafayette, La.; Toledo-Savan- 
nah; Canadian border-Scranton-Baltimore 
-Norfolk; Winchester, Va., to Charleston, 
S. C.; Knoxville-Jacksonville; Canadian 
border-Jackson, Miss.; Grand Rapids-New 
Orleans; Canadian border-New York- 
Norfolk; Raleigh-Waycross, Ga.; Boston- 
Cincinnati; Canadian border-State Col- 
lege, Pa.; Pittsfield, Mass., to New York; 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh; Philadelphia-To- 
ledo; Canadian border-Buffalo-Philadel- 
phia; Boston-New Haven; Boston-New 
Haven; Springfield, Ill., to Corinth, Miss.; 
Raleigh-Augusta; Raleigh- Winston-Salem; 
Norfolk-Bristol; Florence-Atlanta; Green- 
ville-Georgetown, S. C.; Washington- 
Cleveland; Pittsburgh-Charleston, W. Va.; 
Pittsburgh-Columbus; St. Louis-Evans- 
ville; Kansas City-Corpus Christi; Cana- 
dian border-Billings. 

In addition, the company asks Canadian 
border-Billings; Kansas City-Texarkana; 
Duluth-Fairmont, Minn.; Kansas City- 
Miami, Okla.; Eau Claire-Brookings, S. 
D.; Tracy, Minn. to Sioux City; Bemidji, 
Minn., to St. Cloud; Marquette-Milwau- 
kee; Calumet-Escanaba; Mt. Pleasant, 
Tex., to Waco; Portland-San Francisco- 
Los Angeles-Mexican border; Medford- 
Weed; Portland-San Francisco-Long 
Beach-San Diego, and Williams-Phoenix. 

The company, which now operates 830,- 
000 motor bus miles daily, has set up a 
separate division known as the Greyhound 
Airline Division, which will be staffed by 
officers and personnel “experienced in air 
as well as motorbus transportation,” the 
application revealed. 

The company proposes to use helicopters 
“or similar aircraft” with passenger ca- 
pacity for at least seven persons. It is 
negotiating with manufacturers for con- 
struction of such a plane “of a design, 
capacity and power, specified in joint spe- 
cifications now being jointly developed by 
the engineers of applicant and the manu- 
facturer companies.” 

At least one round trip daily would 
be operated over the routes. “These air 
schedules will be so coordinated with the 
bus schedules of applicant and its subsi- 
diaries and connecting bus lines that every 
point on such bus lines will be provided 
with a joint through air-highway service, 
conveniently located thereto,” the appli- 
cation explained. 

“Arrangements will also be made in case 
of unfavorable weather or other reasons 
it is impossible to initiate or complete an 
air schedule, for special bus schedules to 
be operated for the purpose of promptly 
transporting air passengers who otherwise 
would be delayed. Similarly, arrange- 
ments will be made in case there is a 
stoppage in bus operations on any of the 
routes, for additional air transportation 
to be provided for the continuation of the 
passengers’ journey by air. 

“Applicant also proposes to serve air- 
ports on main airways along each of its 
proposed routes to the end that passengers 
originated by it and desiring through 
long-distance air transportation may be 
fed to other air carriers and similarly 
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returned to their homes in the smaller 
cities and towns along applicant's bus 
routes following such an air journey.” 

The routes will not compete substan- 
tially with any present air carriers, Grey- 
hound claimed. 

The company pointed out that it now 
has hundreds of trained mechanics on 
leave in the Army and Navy, servicing 
airplanes, and that they will be available 
after the war. Similarly, many employes 
= now military pilots who will be avail- 
able. 

Greyhound hinted that it may be able 
to secure two or three helicopters in the 
near future, and permission to 
operate them between Detroit and Flint, 
Mich. 

Keeshin Air Freight Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Keeshin Freight 
Lines, asks permission to transport freight 
(1) between 79 basic points all within a 
territory lying between Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Des Moines and St. Louis-East St. 
Louis on the west, Eau Claire, Milwau- 
kee, Muskegon, Detroit, Rochester, Al- 
bany and Boston on the north, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Columbus and Washington on 
the south and the Atlantic coast on the 
east; (2) between said basic points, on the 
one hand, and 127 other principal points 
in the U. S. on the other hand, through 16 
specific gateway points as follows: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Camden, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis-East St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Twin Cities, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Rochester and Albany; (3) 
between said basic points and points in all 
foreign countries through 18 gateway 
points as follows: Boston, New York, Mi- 
ami, New Orleans, Brownsville, De] Rio, 
El Paso, San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Twin Cities, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, 
and Albany. 

Foreign countries mentioned in the ap- 
plication were: through Boston and 
New York gateways to Newfoundland, 
Greenland, Iceland, British Isles, and 
Europe; through Miami to East Indies, 
Central and South America, and Africa; 
through New Orleans to southern Mexico 
and Central America; through Browns- 
ville, Del Rio and El Paso to Mexico; 
through San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego to southern Pacific, southern 
Asia, West Indies and Australia; through 
Seattle and Portland to northwest Canada, 
Alaska and northern Asia; through Twin 
Cities, Milwaukee and Detroit to cen- 
tral Canada; through Chicago to central 
and eastern Canada, Greenland, Iceland, 
British Isles and Europe; through Ro- 
chester and Albany to eastern Canada. 

Keeshin stated its intention to use 
cargo planes proven capable of efficiently 
transporting payloads of freight of five 
to 11 tons. No aircraft are owned now, 
but the company has made “adequate 
inquiry and tentative arrangements” to 
obtain them as soon as they are avail- 
able for civilian operation. 


Jury Returns Judgment 
of $77,638 Against AA 


Judgment for $77,637.73 was returned by 
a Los Angeles jury in Superior Judge 
Harold R. Jeffrey's court on June 3 against 
American Airlines, Inc. 

The verdict came in civil suit brought 
by Mrs. Ralph Rainger and her.three chil- 
dren which asked damages for death of 
her composer husband totaling $227,637.73. 
Rainger died with 11 others in the acci- 
dent near Pzim Springs, Cal., when am 
Army bomber, piloted by Lieut. William 
N. Wilson, collided with the airliner. 

Joe Crider, Jr., attorney for the airline,. 
announced he would appeal the verdict. 

West Coast airline circles followed the 
three weeks’ trial closely. The Army 
pilot was acquitted by a court-martial 
of blame but was accused by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board of “reckless and irrespons- 
ible” action in the midair collision. Find- 
ings of a Congressional investigating com- 
mittee were not allowed to be submitted 
as testimony in the trial. 


April Accidents 


Safety Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has received reports of 16 fatal 
accidents in non-scheduled flying, and one 
in scheduled foreign air carrier opera- 
tions during April. Of 

o happened in January an ree in 
March. has been completed 
on 12 accidents. 


New Routes 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Questions of international policy make 
consideration of foreign routes inoppor- 
tune at this time. 

“It is now proposed to proceed with 
consideration of applications involving 
additional domestic air transportation as 
rapidly as possible consonant with the 
limitations of the Board’s staff as well as 
the staffs of the varous applicants and 
other interested parties. Such a program 
should permit of disposition of a large 
number of applications without placing 
any undue burden on the industry or the 
Board, or affecting an efficient discharge of 
the emergency demands placed on them 
by the war. Accordingly, the Board has 
instructed its staff to confer with the 
interested parties preparatory to arrang- 
ing the necessary procedural steps for 
the disposition of such applications and 
to prepare a pre-hearing conference cal- 
endar which will permit the assignment of 
hearings beginning in the fall. Unless 
changed circumstances permit a modifi- 
cation thereof, certificates issued will 
continue to contain a proviso that the 
service authorized may not be inaugurated 
until the Board notifies the holder that the 
national defense no longer requires a de- 
lay in the inauguration of service. 

“Applications involving special consider- 
ations of national interest will continue 
to be handled on a temporary basis. The 
policy as announced on Dec. 12, 1941, will 
remain in effect with respect to cases in- 
volving foreign air transportation until 
such time as changed circumstances make 


further relaxation appropriate.” 
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(Continued from page 42) 
in order to permit adoption as required. 


. scheduling 
partures from other points to reduce delay 
be used 


altitudes of more than 3,500 ft. above the 
ground no longer be required. 

5. The handling of all contact flight 
tule flights be divorced entirely from the 
control activities of a center. 

stu con 
facilities to be ed by 1 
busier airway traffic control areas 

1. Equipment to permit oe 
munication between airway traffic con- 
trollers and pilots using radio ranges and 
other radio stations. 

2. An integrated automatic communi- 
cation and /posting system be = 
the New York and Washington airw 
traffic control centers during fiscal 1945, 
and other centers | when required. 
system comprises “a network of ae 
telegraph circuits linking airway traffic 
control centers to each other, to airport 
control towers, and to various other points, 
together with means for 
transmitting, receiving, decoding, record- 
ing and posting information on flight 


posting 
is also adaptable to the distribution of 
information to military establishments and 
to automatic reception from and trans- 


1. complete frequency 
radio range system provi adequate 
right-side lateral separation. 

2. Airports designed and located with 
due consideration to air traffic trends and 
airport traffic control problems. 

3. Instrument approach 
of providing for multiple streams seme 
ing traffic, and an airport capacity in 
instrument weather equal to that in con- 
tact weather. 

4. Devices in aircraft to (a) indicate 

nearby aircraft 


some or all of the responsibility for pre- 
‘vention of collisions; (b) transmit posi- 
tion reports iutomatically; (c) receive 


control instructions automatically. 
5. Adaptation of the automatic com- 


Two issues ago we said our guess on 


the outcome of the Washington route case - 


was written on a little piece of paper and stuffed away in our desk, and that we'd 


reveal what was on it when the decision was released . 


. Well, the decision awarded 


United a ee route, TWA got Dayton- Washington and Eastern got 
Since 


St. Louis-W. 

che little piece of paper . 
Dayton-Washington for TWA” . 
cation because we weren't sure it would 
pretty good as far as we went. . . 


You don’t have to work for TWA to get written up 
organ, Skyliner” .. . The May issue carried a brief biographical sketch of 
W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines .. . 


“The 


Did-you-know department: 


Here’s what it said: 
- We didn’t guess either way on the Eastern appli- 
decision . . 


then several people have become curious about 


“Toledo-Washington for United; 


be in the same . So we were 


in the company’s house- 


Did you know that Cy Thompson, well-liked vice 


president of United, wrote the University of Nebraska’s loyalty song quite a few 


years ago? ... 


Did you know that Terrell C. Drinkwater, executive vice president 


of Continental, recently rode from Denver to Chicago on a streamlined train and 


spent quite a bit of his time riding up front with the engineer? . . 
- Did you know that Ray Bell, Pennsylvania-Central’s 


that it was great sport . . 


publicity director, is a full-fledged lawyer? . . 


in his releases . . . 


. He reports 
. Thank goodness it doesn’t show up 


Col. William Westlake, AAF, ex-TWA publicity chief in Chicago, is now being 
called “debby” following a recent reference to him in a W: society 


column as “the dashing and debonnaire Col. Westlake” .. . 
& 


ashington 
And is he burned up! 


We had a rather unusual experience in being ticketed for a plane trip recently . . . 
We wanted to fly from Harrisburg to New York on TWA, but were in W 


when we made the reservation. . . 


ington office, we dropped by the airport to pick up the ticket . . 


After the space was confirmed by TWA’s Wash- 


. TWA’s counter 


was closed so we bought the ticket from American, using a United scrip card . . . In 


other words, we took a trip on TWA, 
United Scrip card . Which is 


buying the ticket from American with a 


is just about the neatest trick of the week . . » 


American, which certainly had no interest in the matter, was just as courteo! 
and considerate as if we were taking a transcontinental fight on their line ae ae 


CAB’s decision te re-open all domestic airline new route cases has been 


favorably received by everyone . 


- The airlines will in this way know where 


they stand when the war is over, and won’t be sitting around waiting for hear- 


ings to be held... 


We call it a smart move... 


Speaking of CAB cases, you can look for the Board to take action on an important 


case soon. . 
soon .. 
handling of air 
Agency. 
hearing. . 


Indications are that the Universal Air Freight case will be opened 
« UAF, you will remember, filed application some time ago for the ground 
—— on a nationwide basis, in competition with Railway Express 

A pre-hearing conference will be held soon, followed by formal 
Inasmuch as air cargo is one of the most widely (and fervently) dis- 


The last issue of this magazine carried a bulletin on the front page announc- 


. . The place, Las Vegas, N. M. . 


. And he’s right . . 


. Right away some eagle-eyed 
. It should have been 


. Continental Air Lines tes sched- 


opera 


. The height, 6,860 ft. above sea level . 
E. B. 
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Air Express Gains 47% 

Air express handled through La Guardia 
Field in the first five months of 1943 was 
up 47% over the comparable period of 
1942, the air express division of Railway 
Express Agency has reported. A total of 
2,252,058 pounds of air express cargo was 
handled for the domestic and international 
airlines in the five-month period, com- 
pared with 1,531,626 pounds in 1942. 


1943 


FAI 


FA 


FA 


function of all airport traffic control towers 
ae 4. The Civil Air Regulations be revised 
‘a as follows: (a) all direct flight (off-air- , 
a way) at less than 17,000 ft. above sea 
a level be required to cross or join air- ‘ 
a ways only at designated radio fixes and 
ae at an angle not less than 45 degrees to P. 
Cee the center line of the airway when flying i 
under instrument flight rules; ap- 
Me stunt and should be copied by the other airlines . . . It’s a swell way of familiariz- 
ee. ing employes with outstanding figures in the industry .. . 
progress boards, airport control tower : 
4 4 | mission to aircraft when suitable aircraft ee 
en devices and communication channels are 
| developed.” 
eu Development should be 
er! the study recommended, toward 
in the future: 
a ing award of routes inte Washington . . . The bi ute = 
as reader calls up and says it ain’t so. . 
Things-yeu-should- = 
2 uled hts into the 
= KLM to Handle Cachets a 
ce To celebrate the first flight in the near 
on future on its proposed service between 
Cle’ Curacao, Netherlands West Indies and 
a Miami, Fla. Royal Dutch Air Lines, 
Ae munication and posting system to permit (KLM), will affix an official cachet to 
— receiving of position reports from and  philatelic mail. KLM has reported that 
5 transmitting control instructions to air- preparations for the service are completed. 
ae | 4craft automatically, giving due considera- No philatelic mail will be flown from 
See | «tion to the growth of international air Miami and intermediate points, only from 
(traffic. either or both Curacao and Aruba. 


FATHER: “Wonder if there are other fathers 
of Army pilots who have never 
been up in a plane?” 


son: “Why don’t you try it, Dad?” 
tatuer: “Still afraid, I guess.” 


SON: “But you walk in the same thing 
you fly in.” 
FATHER: “Meaning what?” 
SON: “Simply that every vehicle travels 


THROUGH AIR — be it train, ship, 
or automobile.” 


ratHer: “But THEY travel on the earth’s 
surface.” 

Son: “So do our planes, when they be- 
gin and end every journey.” 

FATHER: “But they don’t stay there.” 

SON: “That’s an exclusive advantage of 
aviation. The boat out there can 
only go where the river goes ; the 
train is rooted to the rails. But an 
airplane is free to go EVERYWHERE 
because air is everywhere.” 


raTHer: “OK son, I'll do it sometime when 
the need is urgent enough.” 


“You Walk In The Same Thing You Fly In” 


When— 
“The Need Is Urgent Enough!” 


Many who ygever traveled by air before 
Pearl Harbor have learned that War 
constitutes an urgent enough need to do 
so now. As a result, they save priceless 
time and expedite their war-work. They 
are learning, not only from the Army 
and Navy communiques, but from per- 
sonal experience, that the use of air is 
indispensable today. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ROUTE OF THE FLACSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S. A. AND MEXICO 
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CAB Reports Cause 
Of Pan Am Accident 


extremely poor weather conditions 

ing the hours of darkness,” was the prob- 

able cause of the Pan American Airways 

accident near Ukiah, Calif, on Jan. 21, 
tics Board reported 


The flight was normal until its reported 
arrival over the Farallone 
San Francisco area at 6:50 a.m. at an alti- 
tude of about 5,000 ft., 


and therefore, knew he 
could remain in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco until at least 9 a.m. for more favor- 
able landing conditions before deciding 
whether or not to proceed to San Diego, 
the report said. 


due 
time of 
lieved he was over the ocean and, there- 
fore, free to descend to a lower altitude. 
Due to the unusually high velocity of 
the south-southwest wind, the flight, in- 
stead of being over the ocean, was car- 
ried a considerable distance farther north- 
ward and eastward than the pilot anti- 
cipated or realized . . . That the captain 
had not accurately fixed his position as 
being over the mountain seems clearly 
indicated by the fact that whether the 
descent was forced or voluntary, he would 
not knowingly have continued on the 
same course at such a low altitude.” 
Recommendations made by CAB were 
(1) “that a radio marker or facility be 
installed on the Farallone Islands or some 
equally suitable location to be 


San y 
trol zone from the Pacific,” and (2) “that 
Pan American establish — holding 


on account 


Fears Postwar Era 


The postwar period threatens 
“the most critical in the 
aviation industry,” in the opinion of 
Thomas Wolfe, vice president of traffic 
for Western Air Lines. Speaking before 
the Bay Area Chambers of Commerce 
in Berkeley, Cal., Wolfe declared: 

“The pendulum seems to swing rapidly 
from one extreme to the other about 
every five years, and the aviation industry 
is either threatened with death from 
strangulation or the same ultimate end 


The Co-Pilot’s Lament 
I'm the Co-pilot . . . I sit on the 
t. 


righ 
It’s up to me to be quick and bright. 
I never back, for Ill have 


regrets, 
But I have to remember what the 
Captain forgets. 


I make out the flight plan and study 
the weather, 

Pull up the gear and stand by to 
feather, 

Make out the mail forms and do 


the reporting 
And fly the old crate while the 


Captain is courting. 

I take the readings and adjust the 
power, 

Put on the heaters when we're in a 
shower, 


Tell him where we are on the dark- 


est night 

And do all the book-work without 
any light. 

I call for my Capiain and buy him 
Cokes; 

I always laugh at his corny jokes 

And once in a while when his land- 


ings are rusty 
I always come through with “Gosh, 
but it’s gusty!” 


All in all, I'm a general Stooge 


e. 
I guess you think that its past un- 
derstanding, 
But maybe someday he’ll give me a 
landing. 


(This poem was submitted by 
Capt. Arthur L. Caperton of Ameri- 
can Airlines;'who states, “I did not 


Traffic Conference 
Scheduled July 22 


Postwar air traffic discussions are on 
the program for the annual Air Traffic 
Conference of America July 21 and 22 at 
Denver, Colo. Vice presidents of traffic and 
advertising specialists from all of the na- 
tion’s airlines, in addition to represen- 
tatives from leading Canadian, Alaskan, 
and Pan American airlines, are expected 
to attend. The conference, a division of 
the Air Transport Association of America, 
is concerned with problems embracing 
air traffic, schedules, and related subjects. 
Col. Edgar F. Gorrell, president of the 
Air Transport Association, will a 


AA Holds Election 


Fifteen directors of American Airlines, 
Inc., were elected at the annual meet- 


G. Carter, Ralph F. Damon, 
Evans, John W. Farley, Thomas S. Ham- 
mond, Chandler Hovey, A. N. 


Edgar M. Queeny, and Charles A. Rhein- 
strom. 


Movement of Flaps 
Caused AE Accident, 
CAB Report States 


Inadvertent actuation of the wing flaps 
to the full 35 degree “down” position 
during the take-off run, thereby render- 
ing the aircraft excessively nose-heavy 
and uncontrollable, has been given by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board as the prob- 
able cause of the American Export Air- 
lines accident at Botwood, Newfoundland 
on Oct, 3, 1942. 

The Vought Sikorsky 44A flying boat 
fell into the Bay of Exploits at Botwood 
immediately after take off, killing five 
members of the crew and six passengers 
and seriously injuring three crew mem- 
bers and five passengers. Two crew mem- 
bers and 15 passengers suffered minor 
injuries and one crew member escaped 
injury. 

“The take-off run was made in a north- 
erly direction,’ CAB said. “As the air- 
craft came up onto the step, the nose 
dropped and the plane began to porpoise. 
On the second or third porpoise the plane 
left the water, and after reaching an 
altitude of about 10 ft. it settled back 
on the water with a light skip, and took 
off again at a nose-high angle of about 
30 degrees. After reaching an altitude of 
approximately 35 ft. the plane leveled 
off, then gradually nosed down, becoming 
so nose-heavy that, according to the cap- 
tain he could not check its further down- 
ward path.” 

There was evidence, the Board said, that 
although the captain had intended to 
take off with the flaps fully retracted, the 
flaps were set in operation from the 
“off” position to the full 35 degree down 
position “in some undetermined manner 
at the start of the take-off.” 

A contributing factor, CAB said, was 
the “absence of the required stop-spring 
on the flap control switch which was for 
the sole purpose of preventing inadver- 
tent application of the 35 degree flap.” 

It recommended that the CAA check 
“any of this type aircraft engaged in 
commercial operation and require the 
safety stop-spring to be reinstalled on the 
flap selector switch.” 


Civil Airlines in Canada 
Show Good Traffic Gains 


Canadian air lines in scheduled opera- 
tions flew 674,942 lbs. of mail in Decem- 
ber, 1942, “by far the heaviest mail carried 
in any month,” and a large increase over 
the 430,256 lbs. carried in December, 1941. 

Similarly, operating revenues over li- 
censed routes increased from $740,802 to 
$1,111,918 in the same month, but was 
offset by increase in operating expenses 
from $829,536 to $1,330,276, which in- 
creased the operating deficit from $88,734 
to $218,358. 

There was a slight increase in revenue 
passengers carried, 15,690 against 13,139, 
but the December, 1942 figure was 6.6% 
smaller than in November, 1942. Revenue 
freight hauled increased from 807,238 Ibs. 
to 835,235 Ibs. 

Average passenger journey increased 
from 296 to 375, and average consumption 
of gasoline per aircraft increased from 
45.3 to 51.6 gallons, or 14%. 
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es his position accurately before descend- 
is : ing to a dangerously low altitude under _ 

Be on June 18. 
Bey The accident, involving a Martin M130 | 
abs flying boat en route from Hawaii to San | 
mies Francisco, resulted in the death of nine | 

a es plane was prevented from landing at 

Vas San Francisco by darkness and an un- 

at usually severe wind and rain storm which 

resulted in poor sea conditions. Last re- 

ae port from the flight was received at 
7:20 am. 
ae Capt..R. M. Elzey was aware that he 
— had sufficient fuel to remain aloft for 

RP about 10 hours after having arrived over 

hee iF “The fact that at 7:15 a.m. Capt. Elzey 

es reported’ heving been over the area, and 

when landings are delayed 

of weather.” 

ing of stockholders recently. They are: 

ee j Harold T. Ames, Harry E. Benedict, 

; j James Bruce, Edward H. Butler, Amon 

from overconfidence. It appears that the Walter S M ier, 

course to take.” 


meet EXTREMES 


COMPENSATES INSTANTLY AND AUTOMATICALLY 


Whether it’s a swift rise upstairs from blistering-equatorial heat to 
sub-zero cold, a power dive on an enemy carrier, or the sudden bank 
of a fighter plane in a dog-fight,—“Stromberg” Injection Carburetion 
dependably meters fuel with mathematical accuracy in proportion to 
air. Combining automatic metering with positive pressure-atomizing 
of the fuel spray, the “Stromberg” Aircraft Carburetor compensates 
instantly for all changes in conditions of flight. In pace with each 
amazing development of engine and plane designers, Stromberg engi- 
neers study the lessons of both laboratories and battle fronts to keep 
“Stromberg” Carburetors as great as the ships in which they fly. 


INJECTION 


CARBURETOR 
The “STROMBERG " Aircraft Car- 
buretor is an important member of 
“The Invisible Crew” . . . precision 
instruments, and controls, which 
Bendix plants from coast to coast 


are speeding to our fighting crews 
on world battle fronts. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 


of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Fixed-Base Operation Has Bright Future 


Postwar Plans for 
Independent Dealer 
Offer Wide Variety 


By E. J. 


E NTHUSIASTIC optimism pre- 
vails in many quarters relative 
to the postwar activity in the in- 
dustries of the air. This anticipa- 
tion and preconception are not the 
right and property alone of aircraft 
manufacturer or airline operators. 
They prevade the field of the fixed-base 
operator, the 


Foley ton Park, 
writes, chiding us for concentrating your 
articles on the immense fellows and 


Mr. Shoemaker 


ib 


has 
feeling that a 


2 
Z 


The first prediction made in the letter 
proposes the feeder operation of a DC-3, 
“a C-47 bought cheap from the Army, 

illiamsport and 


ose 


many problems of and stand- 
ards. We think most of the i 
will concede this statement without label- 
ing our attitude as “big business.” 

Similarly, the operation presents many 
evident problems to each operator. The 
maintenance and overhaul of engines and 
other component parts may be solved by 
the utilization of manufacturers’ facilities 
therefor. The expense of such arrange- 
ments as a factor in operating cost must 
be thoroughly explored. 

The standards of operation required 
would be high in view of the tie-in and 
working agreement which the independ- 
ent operator would have with the major 
air transport operators. By the same 
token, extremely low rates do not appear 
to be assured to such an operator. The 
potential economies of fleet operation are 
well without the reach of this type enter- 


prise. 

It is possible that the working agree- 
ment between the small operator i. gat the 
large airline or airlines could be ex- 
tended to include such elements as 
major service work, liaison ticketing and 
the like: This would be a considerable 
relief to the small operator but, at the 
same time, we cannot see it as a gratuity 
from the established air carriers. 

Our correspondent’s next point is a 
more thoroughly valid one, we believe. 
He treats the handling and sale of fuel 
and oil to the private plane owners oper- 
ating out of our Williamsport base. Just 
how much of such business there will be 
is a fact that many would like to be able 
to determine. We personally don't feel 
that too much optimism should be 
founded on this point. Surely we can 
expect an expansion of interest in private 
flying, but actual concrete realization of 
this interest as in the form of fuel and 
oil sales we foresee as a gradually in- 
creasing element. However, the small! 
operator should be able to realize some- 
— from the marketing of these neces- 

ties. 

In the same breath, Mr. Shoemaker in- 
dicates that the operator should encourage 
the development of a housing project as 
an integral part of the airport project or 
just “across the way.” These homes 


would provide personal garage-hangars 
for each resident in his own back yard. 
We have seen many people whose heart 


Data Case: oF laminated plastic 
stitched with steel is said to be light, durable 
and inexpensive by the manufacturer, General 
Aviation Equipment Co., Inc., Ashley, Pa. 
n when unfastened and the fastener em- 
is operable with one hand. The case 
is finished with two coats of high-gloss, mois- 
ture-resistant lacquer. 
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was in the business 100%, and yet who 
could not live within five miles of the 
airport. We don’t know whether or not 
this sentiment is strong in the majority. 
If it were, this idea might be quite im- 
practical. 

When the time comes for us to use 


feeling that the 
not require an airport. If the perfected 
helicopter principle is applied to a pri- 
vate type chassis ultimately, hovering over 
a gas station may be the order for fueling 
and a garage ar with a reof door 
may provide our 

The next suggestion insilis treats the re- 
pair facilities which the small operator 
can make available to the private oper- 
ator, and a suitable sales adjunct which 
is particularly interesting. Speaking of 
engine service, writer prefers to 
envision specialization of the operator on 
one particular unit. He presumes it to 
be a 100 hp. engine used singly in a 
three-place aircraft and in a twin in- 
stallation for a six-place ship. In bring- 
ing home the need for simple, swift and 
inexpensive engine removal and instal- 
lation means, the letter supports the cause 
that we have been battling for in — 
transport aircraft for months. The sal 
of rebuilt engines is also mentioned. 


Showroom Suggested 
The sales item which is 

worthy of note is covered by the aaah 
tion that this same 100 hp. engine may 
have an automobile designed around it. 
In this event there appears to be sound 
reasoning behind the development by the 
operator of a showroom and sales office 
for the car at the airport. We need 
carry this idea only a little further to 
include the automobile service function 
which would be considerably facilitated 
by the operator's thorough familiarity 
with the engine involved. 


A subject which is already being given 
thought within the senior air transport 
industry is that of “drive yourself” serv- 
ice being made available for passengers. 
Mr. Shoemaker’s suggestion would have 
this same service offered at the small 
base to visiting airmen and the like. This 
is a really sound idea and one on which 
American Aviation commented editorially 
and favorably not so long ago. We see it 
as a powerful driving element in the 
growth of the entire air transport in- 
dustry. There is no reason why the 
small base operator having sales agency 
for a certain car could not use this same 
car for his “drive-yourself” medium. In 
this way he would be getting profitable 
publicity in the form of demonstrations 
to probably 80% of the customers. 

In concluding, the letter generalizes 
upon the refinements, ey and recre- 
ational facilities that might be eres 
around the airport. We are led to 
consideration of the airport as a RD. 
center of an independent cammunity 
made up of air-minded individuals. 

We are sincerely appreciative of the 
comments Mr. Shoemaker has given us. 
Whether we have agreed with or quali- 
fied his concepts and predictions is be- 
side the point. He has done much to 
enlighten us. regarding the interest in 
small operation and the possible func- 
tions making up such an _ enterprise. 
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an 
dealers” in the 
me of setbacks and 
difficulties which 
A long, these men 
have lost no spark 
4 for the business. 
They are dream- 
ly planning for 
goes on to sketch certain functions which 
i appear appropriate to the fixed-base oper- 
yy ator after the war. In answering his 
Saar letter here, we hope to achieve the dual 
oie effect of: (1) picturing clearly to the 
ae major airlines the interesting trend of 
: thought being pursued by this phase of 
bee the industry and, (2) presenting to the 
oe, fixed-base operators 
their consideration. 
oe interest in his subject 
this\ phase on 
re 
ae best serve the entire industry. 
4 New York twice daily by the small oper- fe 2 ——— i : 
ae ator. The carriages of mail, cargo and H 4 
passengers on such a line is suggested as | = 
4 possible through a working agreement 
with the major operators. By extrapola- 
Mies tion of this predicted trend, it is not diffi- ~~ ae 3 
cult to visualize similar services origi- 
oe nating in small bases in such cities as “i ——— 
Cag Utica, Scranton, Elmira and so on. Our | DATA 
ator reader proposes that this operation be the 7 ‘ “A CASE 
basis of the business, that it “will keep 
uid 
| er, 
treed t many “unit airlines” into the field poses 
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Reflected Light Is 
Newest Landing Aid 


A landing indicator, which will enable 
an average “day-time pilot” to make safe 
landings at night, has been developed 
and tested. 

Charles Adler, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., 
who last year assigned his patents on 
the familiar flashing red-white taillight, 
“to the people of the United States”, is 
the inventor. 

Night landings, even with the aid of 
landing lights, require a great deal of 
skill, he points out. There is an element 
of danger because the pilot does not know 
how far the wheels of his ship are above 
the ground and he must feel the precise 
time to make the actual contact with the 
ground. Judgment in this regard is ren- 
dered the more difficult because depth 
perception is distorted at night and many 
accidents have occurred by pilots level- 
ing off too soon and “dropping in,” or 
by leveling off too late and nosing over. 

Adler’s device, which has been in- 
stalled on a Stinson Model 105 con- 
sists merely of two lights angularly 
disposed about the lateral axis of the 
ship, and a small convex mirror attached 
to the nose, in the pilot's normal line of 
vision. The lamps project narrow, pencil 
beams of light which form two small 
bright spots of light on the ground, which 
are reflected by the mirror on the nose. 

While the aircraft is in flight, the mir- 
ror is dark. But, when bringing his ship 
in for a landing, as the wheels are about 
ten feet from the ground, the pilot sees two 
spaced spots of light in the mirror which 
move toward each other and converge into 
a single spot when the landing wheels 
reach the critical height of three feet 
above the ground, which is the correct 
height for stalling the ship and making 
contact with the ground. 

The first appearance of the spaced 
light-spots in the mirror is a signal to 
the pilot to begin to level-off; and as the 
spots move toward each other, he slowly 
pulls up the nose. When the spots con- 
verge, the pilot tends to keep them from 
separating, and the ship settles to the 
ground in three-point position. 

A successful demonstration of the ap- 
paratus was given by Adler to officials 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
at Washington National Airport, and per- 
mission was given to The Baltimore School 
of Aeronautics for further test of the 
device in conjunction with the training 
of students in night flying. 


Landing Aid: Small mirror on the nose 
of this ship reflects lights which show when 
plane is three feet from ground, telling the 
pilot when to level off in night landings. 
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New Angle Gauge Used in 


Making Plane Components 


Said to have been successfully used in 
the manufacture of propeller blades and 
the checking of wing, tail, aileron and 
fuselage sections, a new vernier angle- 
gauge has recently been introduced by 
Engis Equipment Co., Chicago. Called 
the Clinometer, the unit employs a new 
gravity mechanism. The action of the in- 
strument is effected by a free swinging 
drum graduated in 360 degrees and 
mounted in ball bearings. 

When the device is applied to an in- 
clined surface, the drum swings to a 
position which brings its center of gravity 
under its center line. The degrees can 
then be read from a pointer located above 
the drum. Minutes of the arc are indi- 
cated by a separate vernier scale. Reading 
is facilitated by a brake mechanism and 
a magnifying-glass attachment. Repeating 
accuracy has been tested to a precision 
of 7% seconds; reading accuracy to one 
minute. 


Aircraft Parts Company 


Makes New Hose Clamps 


The Aircraft Standard Parts Co., 1711 
19th Ave., Rockford, Ill., recently intro- 
duced a new line of “Aero-Seal” hose 
clamps in 14 sizes from %” to 4”. Be- 
cause of the extreme take-up possibilities 
claimed for the clamp, six of these sizes 
are said to cover the full range. 

The Clamp, designed on the basis of 
AAF Spec. 25529, consists of a 9/16” tem- 
pered steel band punched with holes cor- 


EQUIPMEWN T—— 


Plastic- Bonded: This employe of 


Aviation Engineering, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., is 
displaying a plastic-bonded plywood tail-cone 
fabrication. company specializes in the 
bag moulded process which is said to make 
a part having dimensional stability and great 
strength. T. Edward Moodie is executive vice 
president and chief engineer of the organiza- 
tion. 


responding to the teeth of a worm gear. 
These teeth mesh with a worm in the 
housing, welded to the fixed end of the 
band. The worm, or adjusting screw, is 
turned with a screw driver and a safety 
cup on the screw head prevents damage. 
The beltlike tightening action is said to 
provide a leakless seal. 


THE WHITING MODEL E5 
MULTI-PURPOSE ASSEMBLY STAND 


The Whiting Model ES is a multi-purpose 
engine, block, and cylinder tear-down 


and assembly stand. 


By means of an extension base and inter- 
changeable rotating bed plates and ac- 
cessories, the Model E5 may be used asa 
radial cylinder assembly stand, a radial 
engine assembly stand, an in-line or “V” 
block assembly stand, or an in-line or “V”’ 
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engine assembly stand. It makes possible 
a change-over from handling any one type 
of work to another at a minimum time 
loss or expense. Write for information. 
Main and Plant: hate Ave. 
Bivd., Calif. Canadien 
Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Branch Offices in New York, Ch 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, — 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, 
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Renegotiation Law Changes 


Urged by Coast Spokesman 


Postwar Reserves 
and Tax Allowance 
Given Consideration 


plane manufacturing 
will be delivered to the auto- 
mobile industry, unless adequate 
provisions are made now to build 
up the reserves of the infant air- 
craft industry, Francis A. Callery, 
vice president in charge of finance 
at Consolidated-Vultee, told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee in 
recent testimony on the renegotia- 
tion law. 


for revisions in the nation’s war- 
time profit limitation statute: (1) rene- 
gotiation after taxes; (2) allowances for 
postwar reserves; and (3) an improved 
termination agreement on government 
‘war contracts. 

Callery commended the intent of the 
renegotiation law to prevent wartime 
profiteering. His proposals for change 
in the measure apparently were favorably 
received by Committeemen and generally 
concurred in. He urged: 


gotiation should be based on net profits 
after taxes, instead of earnings before 
taxes, as is now the case, and a certain 

reentage of profits—about 3%—should 

exempted from renegotiation, Callery 
maintained. 

He pointed out that taxes are an un- 
avoidable and irreducible element of 
“cost. 


“It makes as much sense to renegotiate 
before payroll deductions or any other 
item of cost as it does to renegotiate be- 
fore taxes,” he remarked. 


trimming 

of the Price Adjustment Boards by ex- 
empting all contractors with an annual 
business of under $500,000, as 
been advocated by the Navy and War 
Depts., Callery proposed that companies 
be exempted on the basis of profits 
earned. For example, if the statute were 
revised to allow 3% profit after taxes, a 
company earning 3% or less on govern- 
ment business would be exempted from 
renegotiation. He claimed that this would 
be the fairer method, that firms doing 
under $500,000 anrual business might 
well be earning excessive profits that 
should be pared down by renegotiation. 
Callery called attention to the fact that 
the tax law favors old companies with 
low bases, and penalizes i 


An automobile firm, for example, might 
take the product developed by the 
“sweat” of an aircraft company, and for 
the same production, the automobile 
company might pay around 40% or 50% 
taxes on profits, while the aircraft com- 
pany would pay 70% or 80%. The auto- 
mobile company would sustain for the 
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. profit after taxes than 


same performance, a larger margin of 
the aircraft com- 
pany which had toiled for years to de- 
velop its craft to the production stage. 

Rep. Warren Magnuson (D,, Wash.), 
presiding, concurred “that aircraft com- 
panies are placed in an inequitable posi- 
tion by our tax laws.” 

2. Postwar Reserves. Department re- 
negotiators should be directed to make 
allowances for postwar reserves, Callery 
said, suggesting also that an increase in 
the rate of withholding tax for postwar 
conversion from 10% to 20% would help 
the situation. 

Postwar reserves are the most import- 
ant problem confronting the aircraft in- 
dustry, Callery told the Committee. 
Stockholders in the aircraft industry 
would be better off without the fantastic 
increase in business due to the war, he 
said, maintaining that profits in the air- 
craft fields are only “bookkeeping” 
profits. Points he made in this connec- 
tion were: (a) at the end of the war, 
aircraft companies will have liabilities 
far exceeding working capital; (b) this 
will place firms in the position of bei 
unable to liquidate, even if they desired 
to evade their responsibility of creating 
cargo and transport ships which will 
place the U. S. in-a ranking position in 
a postwar era of air transportation; and 
(c) the reserve funds the companies do 
have are inadequate to carry them 


through the period of developing com- 
mercial plane prototypes and 
them into production. 


putting 


Champ Riveters: These two young 
women, both of Italian extraction, have estab- 
lished an industrial record at the Tarrytown, 
N. Y., plant of the Eastern Aircraft Division of 
General Motors Corp., by riveting an entire 
trailing edge wing assembly for an “Avenger™ 
torpedo bomber in less than six hours. They 
are, left to right, Rose Bonavita, an ex-laundress 
of Peekskill, N. Y., and Jennie Fiorito, a former 
automobile trimmer, of Ossining, N. Y. 


Kenneth Rockey, chairman of the 
Navy’s Price Administration Board, 
agreed with Callery that there should be 
further provisions for reserves for air- 
craft companies, which “will be in a 
very serious and vulnerable position after 
the war.” 

“After this war aircraft manufacturing 
will shrink to a fraction of what it is— 
even aviation enthusiasts realize this,” 
Callery remarked, “and completely new 
types of planes will have to be produced.” 
He argued that if the aircraft manufac- 
turers are left without adequate reserves 
for adaptation to peacetime production, 
plane manufacturing will be delivered to 
automobile companies, who over their 
long period of established operation have 
built up reserves. 

“We are concerned with survival,” he 
emphasized. 

3. Termination of War Contracts. There 
should be provision for the orderly termi- 
nation of war contracts, so as to pre- 
vent as far as possible, economic dis- 
ruptions, Callery stated. 

He pointed out that under the present 
policy, contemplating abrupt cancelation 
of contracts, firms would suffer drastic 
losses, because they could not possibly 
put an immediate stop to operating ex- 
penses, such as salaries wages. 

A suggestion by Magnuson that “notices 
of termination” should be promulgated 
before cancelation, Callery said, “would 
help the situation” by enabling firms to 
taper off production, dispose of stocks on 
hand, and employes. 

Callery maintained that it would be to 
the interests of the government to gradu- 
ally cancel war contracts, thereby getting 
finished planes instead of stocks of semi- 
fabricated materials which could not be 
used. 

Reports on Consolidated-Vultee: Cal- 
lery furnished the Committee with the 
following information on Consolidated- 
Vultee, of which he is vice president: 

1. In November, 1942, the company re- 
funded $127,400,000 to the government, of 
which $41,000,000 was a cash refund. In 
addition the firm will refund about $20,- 
000,000 when pending renegotiations are 
concluded. 

2. The firm had sales amounting to 
$400,000,000 in 1942. 

3. The firm employs 90,000, of whom 
about 40% are women. : 

4. There has been no financing by 
stocks at Consolidated since 1923; Vultee 
was financed by $3,000,000 in 1939 and 
$6,000,000 in 1941. 

5. When present negotiations are com- 
pleted, the firm will have $18,000,000 
(round numbers) equity in business. Of 
this, $9,000,000 will be in plant account; 
$9,000,000 in working capital. (In 1941, 
the firm had $9,000,000 equity in business.) 
Of the $18,000,000 equity in business, $4, - 
000,000 will be set aside for postwar re- 
serve, for development of the firm's 100- 
passenger prototype. 

. The government has invested $22,- 
000,000 in Consolidated’s Plant two in San 
Diego. Callery remarked that in 1941 
the firm earned over $8,000,000 without 
the government facilities and $9,000,000 
in 1942 with the government facilities, 
drawing the point that aircraft firms are 
not being allowed to profit through gov- 
ernment-financed plants. 

7. The firm has had a 5,000% increase 
in executives’ salaries. “This is explained 
by its mushroom expansion,” Magnuson 
suggested. 
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Douglas Engineer Forecasts 
Limit on Size of Transports 


By Peccy GUETTER 


through the maze of 
extravagant predictions for 
postwar air transport in which 
mammoth goliaths of the air, pow- 
ered by enormous motors or jet 
propulsion, wing through the air 
for thousands upon thousands of 
miles, Arthur E. Raymond, vice 
president of engineering for Douglas 
Aircraft, foresees efficient long-range 
transports leveling off with the 
160,000 pound, four-engine plane 
capable of carrying something like 
100 passengers and 40,000 pounds 
of cargo. 


_ “We don’t believe in building a big 


plane, just to produce a big plane. Holly- 
wood man- 
ship doesn’t en- 
ter into produc- 
tion of a plane 
which be 
operated econ- 
omically and at 
the same time be 
produced econ- 
omically,” stated 
Raymond during 
an interview with 
American Avia- 
tion following his 
promotion to the 
Douglas Aircraft 
executive committee. 


From the man who has directed and 
been associated with Douglas transports 
from the DC-1 through to the DC-4, as 
well the B-19, came that 
an jent, money- i twar 
transport would not exceed the B-19 in 

es per hour, w a ising alti- 
tude at 20,000 feet. ict 

“You have only to look at a global map 
to see that, with but two or three excep- 
tions, world trade routes provide sufficient 
refueling stops so that your longest hop 
would be not more than 2,500 miles. Why 


Raymond 


’ cut into profitable operation by building 


mammoth, super-range planes? After 
all a jumbo olive doesn’t taste any better 
for its extra size.” 

As for improvement in engines and 
propellers modifying his ideas on plane 
design, Raymond displays a similar lack 
of enthusiasm for merely big motors. 
Again he feels that size is not the proper 
criterion. 

“More horsepower per engine for the 
same size and weight, yes,” 

“But more horsepower in larger units at 
the existing per-pound-per-horse ratio, 
no. That wouldn’t be any help.” 

Propellers have reached such a degree 
of mechanical perfection that the margin 
for efficiency improvement is only a few 
per cent, he thinks, and foresaw no radical 
changes coming up in this field. 

Commercial planes of the future will be 
designed as combination cargo and pas- 
senger carriers, in Raymond’s opinion. 
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Costs of providing separate types would 
be prohibitive to an operator or to a plane 
manufacturer and the merits of such a 
division, if any, certainly would not justi- 
fy the expense. Furthermore, the com- 
bination plane offers a flexibility essen- 
tial to any profitable operation, he feels. 

The glider train, too, will have its place 
in postwar transport, but Raymond feels 
that once again the claims for it have not 
been substantiated in the light of practi- 
cal experience. “For short haul operation 
and used in combination with the proper 
tow plane in specialized cases, a glider 
train will add flexibility to certain opera- 
tions,” he believes. 

“Yet for long haul operations, taking 
into consideration weather and other 
safety factors of terrain and single engine 
ceiling, a cargo plane minus gliders will 
remain the ideal operation.” 

Raymond pointed out it will be several 
years after the war's end before mass 
production brings forth peace time planes 
to prove or disprove any theories. 

this transition period he hopes 
to see the much discussed surplus cargo 
planes of the war—thousands of which 
have been turned out by Douglas, by the 
way—utilized in the rehabilitation of de- 
vastated countries, in the distribution of 
food, medicine and other immediate essen- 
tials and by inaugurating or extending 
transportation within countries like China, 
India and the African colonies now in- 
adequately served, if at all. 

“With the coming of peace, it would 
be my thought that the government should 
sort out cargo planes in good operating 
condition and place them immediately in 
such service. This, rather than to tuck 
them away somewhere to rust. But to 
protect the reputation and prestige of the 
U. S. they should be completely service- 
able units, of course.” 

Raymond thinks they should be sold to 
the nations that need them at fair and not 


give-away prices but on a reasonable, 
long-term basis calling for retirement on 
a definite schedule as more efficient post- 
war planes leave the. assembly line. 

Such a plan, he opined, would give 
plane-builders a definite replacement 
program to meet and also would give 
them a manufacturing sight on the types 
and quantity to produce. 

“In this manner,” Raymond predicted, 
“we can create international markets for 
American planes in the very process of 
rehabilitating the world.” 
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Manufacturers Offer Plan 


For Surplus War Aircraft 


By Cuirrrorp Guest 


aeronautical manufacturing 
industry went on record last 
fortnight with a series of recom- 
mendations for handling of surplus 
aircraft and for a free enterprise 
policy of international airline oper- 
ation in the postwar period. Coupled 
with the recommendations was a 
warning that the U. S. government 
should take steps immediately to 
7 its policy in order that in- 
dustry plans may fo laid before 
— termination of military con- 
cts. 


The 
were put forth 
by the manufac- 
turing industry 
for the first time 
through its mem- 
bers on the Post- 
war Development 
Committee of 
the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by 
John Howard 
Payne, in a pro- 
Payne visional reply to 
CAB’s 17 questions on civil aviation is- 
sued early in May. 
To avoid dumping military planes on 


the market to compete with privately- 
produced the committee recom- 
mended: 


1. Use of surplus aircraft to return mili- 
tary personnel to the U. S. and carry 


2. Return of unused surplus aircraft to 
the original producers on a consignment 
basis to be sold by the producers at 
prices set by negotiation with the govern- 
ment. . 

3. Loan or lease to U. S. or foreign air- 
lines, contingent upon the borrowers 
placing orders for a similar quantity of 


postwar-produced 

4. Dismantling of the final unneeded 
residue and sale of subassemblies to 
owners of outmoded craft. 

Regarding airline questions, the Aero 
Chamber's committee recommended reci- 
procity agreements to achieve an optimum 
flow of air traffic, avoidance of delay in 
establishing leadership and 
U. S. Tights to air routes 


out of actual airline ownership or opera- 

tion; and an international conference on 

> age standards of safety and naviga- 
ion. 

Priority assistance for experimental 
work on postwar aircraft was recom- 
vide for retention of key personnel in 
the manufacturing 

Excerpts from the committee's state- 
ment follow: 


On Questions 1, 6, 9 and 10 dealing with 
international air routes: 

“One of the basic basic principles to be 
considered is that the establishment of 
international air routes should not be 
limited by any artificial means which tend 
to restrict, divert or otherwise prevent 
the optimum flow of air traffic . . . That 
form of reciprocity agreement which will 
achieve the optimum flow of air traffic 

should be sought.” 
On Questions 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 on transit, 
operating and commercial rights: 

“The rights necessary to enable U. S. 
flag carriers to extend their air routes 
throughout the world should be safe- 
guarded and the U. S. government should 
secure equal opportunity for U. S. flag 
carriers, with respect to foreign flag car- 
riers, to obtain the necessary rights to 
carry on international air transport op- 
erations. 


Call for Leadership 


“The right of innocent flight, together 
with the right to land for refueling and 
other technical purposes, subject to mili- 
tary restrictions for safety as the peace 
may require, should be agreed upon by 
all nations allied with the victors in 
this war. If we delay in assuming the 
leadership in establishing this principle 
until after the war is over, it may re- 
sult, as in the last war, that our op 
tunity to achieve this end may be lost.” 
On Questions 8, 11 and 12 on govern- 

mental assistance: 

“The important principle to be ob- 
setved is the preservation of the free- 
dom of private enterprise. The U. S. 
government should not conduct inter- 
national air transport operations, in whole 
or in part, through internationally owned 
and controlled government corporations, 
except as some measure of government 
control of private operations may be 
necessary during the immediate postwar 
era in connection with air policing and 
rehabilitation, and while the government 
is getting out of the wartime transporta- 
tion business. 

“The U. S. government should not own, 
financially control or manage any U. S. 
flag carriers engaged either in domestic 
or international operations, since this 


Kitchen on Wheels: this is one of 

the new mobile kitchens in use at Consolidated 

Vultee Aircraft's Fort Worth plant. The com- 
pany claims it conserves production time. 
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would invade the field of private enter- 

prise. 

“The proper sphere of government as- 
sistance to U. S. flag carriers lies in nego- 
tiating with foreign governments with 
respect to the ic agreements under 
which international air transport opera- 
tions may be carried on, in securing for 
existing and potential U. S. flag carriers 
the equal opportunity to obtain neces- 
sary transit, operating and commercial 
rights and privileges, with respect to 
foreign flag carriers, and in aiding such 
U. S. carriers, where necessary, in com- 
peting with subsidized foreign flag car- 
riers, or by negotiation, preventing such 
subsidized international competition from 
taking place.” 

On Gesstieed 13 and 14 regarding inter- 
national regulations and agreements: 
“Insofar as an international agreement 

on safety standards with respect to navi- 
gation facilities, certification of aircraft 
airworthiness and aids to navigation are 
concerned, there should be developed 
through the organization of an interna- 
tional conference, uniformity of standards 
as to design, stress analysis and in gen- 
eral terms ‘airworthiness’, which stand- 
ards will be adopted by the regulatory 
bodies of the governments involved. 

“Such conference should make ade- 
quate provision for a continuing service 
of standardization to the end that Ameri- 
can aircraft and aircraft accessories as 
designed, constructed and approved by 
the regulatory bodies of the U. S. shall 
be acceptable as meeting the standards of 
certification in any country in the world. 

“In addition, international agreements 
should be worked out to encourage use 
and sale of personal airplanes, by means 
of standardization of traffic regulations 
and with elimination so far as possible 
of tariff on airplanes and airplane parts. 
Customs procedures and passport re- 
quirements should be standardized and 
held to a minimum to encourage inter- 
national flying in personal airplanes.” 


Surplus Aircraft 
On Question 15 regarding disposition of 


surplus aircraft: 

“Due to the ——— of the postwar 
problem facing aircraft manufacturers, it 
is essential, as a principle of government 
action, that military planes should not be 
dumped on the market by government in 
a manner that would make such govern- 
ment sales competitive with the sale of 
privately produced commercial planes, i.e., 
planes of six passenger capacity or more. 

“One method by which this principle 
might be carried out is now under con- 
sideration by members of the industry. 
The government might well use all sur- 
plus transport aircraft for returning U. S. 
military personnel to the U. S. and on 
the return trips carry supplies for re- 
habilitation. Other surplus transport air- 
craft should be used for policing and ex- 
tension of the good will of the U. S. 
throughout remote territories. 

“The unneeded surplus of these poten- 
tial commercial transport planes should 
be returned to the original U. S. pro- 
ducers on a consignment basis for over- 
haul and conversion, and should be 
either (1) marketed by the original pro- 
ducer at prices established by negotia- 
tion between the original producer and 
the government, or (2) loaned or leased 


(Turn to page 70) 
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Charles Jamieson Named 


Culver’s Chief Engineer 


Charles M. Jamieson, 26, a flier, has 
been appointed chief engineer of Culver 
Aircraft Corp. Wichita, Kan. He has 
been with Culver 
since 1938, when 
he joined the en- 
gineering staff as 
assistant chief en- 
gineer. 

Since January, 
1942, Jamieson 
has spent most of 
his time in engi- 
neering military 
aircraft. When 
the Culver fac- 
tory was moved 
to Wichita in 1940, 
he was assistant 
to Albert W. Mooney, now vice president 
and chief designer. 

Jamieson is a graduate of Parks Air 
College, East St. Louis, Ill, from which 
he received a B.S. in aeronautical engi- 
neering in 1938, along with an A and E 
em rating. He started flying in 


Jamieson 


More Firms Join Coast 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 


C. C. Codding, general manager of Air- 
craft Parts Manufacturers Association, 
West Coast, in releasing names of 35 com- 
panies admitted to membership of the 
Association during May and April, points 
to decentralization of industry indicated 
in the membership list. 

More than half are in outlying cities of 
Los Angeles area. These are: Witteman 
Co., Alhambra; 
Librascope, Inc. 
and Menasco 
Manufacturing 
Co, Burbank; 
Compton Metals 
Co, Compton; 
Western Stove 
Co., Inc. and Col- 
lins Engineering 
Co., Culver City; 
Redfield Manu- 
facturing and 
Machine Co., Inc., 
Garvey; Fischer 
Corp., Sturgess, 


Codding 
Inc. and Utility Tool and Die Manufac- 


turers, Glendale; Associated Aircraft 
Parts Co., Hydraulic Manufacturing Co., 
Olmstead Manufacturing Co. Inc. and 
Century Aircraft Co., Inglewood; Western 
Aero Hydraulics, Inc., North Hollywood; 
Aircraft, Inc., Santa Monica; American 
Stamping and Manufacturing Corp., Avia- 
tion Products Co. and Capital Aircraft 
Co., Venice; Nemec Combustion Engineers, 
Whittier. 

New members within Los Angeles are: 
Allied Appliance Co.; Allite Manufactur- 
ing Co. Durochome Company, Inc.; 
Holister Coil Spring Mfg. Co.; Junkin 
Machine Co.; Los Angeles Heavy Hard- 
ware Co. (Aviation Division); Mitchell 
Camera Corp.; Price-Pfister Mfg. Co.; 
Rehrig-Howard Company; Rogers Pattern 
and Foundry Co.; Smith Meter Co.; Steel 
Forming Corp.; Valley Tool Company, 
Inc.; Wire and Metal Mfg. Co.; L. A. 
Young Spring and Wire Co. (Aviation 
Division) . 
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Nash-Kelvinator Will 
Start Producing New 
Type Helicopter Soon 


Helicopter production by Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. soon will be started, G. W. 
Mason, president of the company an- 
nounced last week. 

“We have completed arrangements with 
the Army Air Forces for quantity pro- 
duction of Sikorsky helicopters. The 
actual number of units involved and the 
location of the plant where they are to 
be built cannot be disclosed at this time,” 
Mason said. 

Production will follow designs com- 
pleted by the Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., of which Igor 
Sikorsky is engineering manager. 

“The helicopter we will build represents 
an advance over the model which recently 
underwent tests at Wright Field,” Mason 
added. “It will incorporate certain im- 
provements and features developed by the 
Army Air Forces as a result of those 
tests. Our engineering staff already is at 
work on the job and actual production 
will start just as quickly as our facilities 
can be made ready and men can be trained 
to do the work.” 


Yost Named Chief Engineer 
At Consolidated-Nashville 


Luther Yost has been promoted from 
assistant chief engineer to chief division 
engineer at the Nashville division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. suc- 
ceeds J. L. Fechter, who has held this 
position on special assignment for the 
past three months. 

Since he came to the Nashville division 
as controls coordinator in 1941, Yost has 
progressed from that status to engineering 
coordinator and then to assistant chief 
engineer. He was previously at Vultee 
Field in California, during 1937-1938. 

Before joining Consolidated Vultee, Yost 
had held engineering positions with North 
American Aviation, Inc. Martin and 
Svenska Aeroplane Company of Sweden. 


Cooper in Charge of Sales 
Division of Aviation Corp. 


. K. Cooper had been named vice- 
president in charge of sales of Avia- 
tion Corporation, 
it is announced 
by William F. 
Wise, executive 
vice - president of 
the corporation. 
Cooper’s office will 
be at 1155-16th 
Street, N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cooper entered 
the Aviation field 
in 1938 when he 
joined the Ly- 
coming Division 
of The Aviation 
Corporation at Williamsport, Pa., after 
having served for several years with 
the New York Shipbuilding Corp. one 
of Aviation Corporation’s associated 
companies. After three years as general 
manager of the Lycoming Division, manu- 
facturer of engines widely used in air- 
craft ranging from light training to liaison 
planes to twin-engine military types for 
advanced training and miscellaneous 
transport, he became general sales man- 
ager of Aviation Corporation. 


Preferred Stock Called 


Board of directors of Aircraft Acces- 
sories Corp., Burbank, Cal., has called 
all outstanding cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, which will be retired as 
of July 30, 1943, according to the com- 
pany. Directors decided that holders of 
this stock will be paid $9.90 per share plus 
all accrued and unpaid dividends. Air- 
craft Accessories has plants in Missouri, 
Kansas and Burbank. 


Aero Services Moves 


Aero Services, Inc., has announced its 
removal to new, permanent plant at 
Metropolitan Airport, Van Nuys, Cal. 
Company was formerly at Grand Central 
Air Terminal, Glendale. 


P. O. Box 30 


Headquarters for Computers 


Our staff of engineers specializes in solving complicated prob- 
Jems by means of simple computers that are easy to understand 
and operate. Mental calculations are reduced to a minimum. 


COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 


Navigational Lustruments 


LOAD ADJUSTER 


This instrument is used in the 
operation of multi-placed commer- 
cial and military airplanes, for 
quickly and accurately determining 
the proper loading of an airplane 
for safe and efficient balance dur- 
ing flight. Each load Adjuster is 
especially designed for a particular 
airplane model. 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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Manufacturers Offer Plan 


(Continued from page 68) 


to U. S. or foreign airlines for limited 
periods, contingent on the borrowers or 
lessees placing orders for an equivalent 
number of new (postwar-produced) air- 
craft of at least equal load capacity, with 
U. S. producers—the loaned or leased 
ex-military planes to revert to the U. 
government immediately upon delivery of 
the new, replacement planes. 
“The final residue. of these returned 
oe should, under government contract, 
dismantled at the factories of the 
po Roar producers and the salvaged parts 
or caiveinesiiiies offered for sale by the 
original airplane producer, at prices es- 
tablished by negotiation between the 
original producer and the government, 
to foreign and domestic owners of these 
outmoded types of transport planes. 
“This method of disposing of surplus 
military aircraft, suitable or convertible 


also eliminates the government from 
competing in a way with 
private industry.” 


On Question 16° regarding conversion of 


to postwar projects. Actual construction 
of the postwar aircraft should begin as 
soon as facilities are made available by 
decline of military contracts. 

“Also, postwar planning shauld be 
given consideration in retention of key 
personnel under the manpower regula- 
tion. U. S. aircraft manufacturers should 
be authorized to devote engineering time 
to preparing plans for commercial air- 
craft as soon as the war demands have 
feasible. They should be e 
maintain the highest efficiency of ont 
service personnel, developing them into 
instructors for local nationals in order 
to spread U. S. good will and aircraft 
proficiency among foreign nationals who 
may be encouraged to develop private air- 
line operating companies. 

“Tax relief should also be given in 
order to encourage the starting of postwar 
plans now, such as approval of accelerated 
accumulation of twar conversion or 
rehabilitation diverted from cur- 
rent 

Thirty- five members of the Postwar De- 
velopment Committee of the Aero Cham- 
ber, individually or for their companies, 
concurred in the joint statement to the 
CAB. The Chamber's ar Executive 
Committee expects to develop further 
recommendations. The drafting commit- 
tee was composed of John Howard Payne, 
manager of the Economic Development 
Department of the Chamber; I. H. Taylor, 


Exploded Breakdown: This graphic drawing shows a breakdown of the 
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formerly general manager; and Sol Voor- 
hes, assistant to the president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. 

As head of the Economic Development 
Dept. Payne is directing an exhaustive 
series of postwar studies for the Cham- 
ber. He has been with the Chamber for 
a year, previously was with Army Air 
Forces Intelligence for two and one-half 
years. Prior to that he was in charge 
of accident statistics in the vital statis- 
tics division of the Dept. of Commerce, 
had service with the Labor Dept., and for 

years was in the research and 
planning department of the old NRA. 
For seven years he was with General 
Electric Co. in the engineering research 
laboratories and research department. He 
is a graduate of Union College in en- 
gineering mathematics and of American 
University in air transportation. 

Following are members of the Post- 
war Development Committee concurring 
for their companies in the joint state- 
ment to CAB: 

The following members of the Post- 
War Development Committee concurred 
for their companies in the joint reply: 

Aircraft Accessories Corp., Emery F. 
Johnson, Washington regional manager; 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., E. R. Burn, di- 
rector of research; Aircooled Motors 
Corp., C. F. B. Roth, general sales man- 
ager; The Aviation Corp., Ira J. Snader, 
vice president-manufacturing; Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., Zeus Soucek, vice- 
president; Boeing Aircraft Co., James P. 
Murray, vice-president; Babcock Aircraft 
Corp., V. C. Babcock, vice-president, chief 
engineer; Bellanca Aircraft Corp., Harlan 
L. Thompson, assistant secretary. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. O. A. Beech, 
president; Bell Aircraft Corp., Frederick 
P. Neely, Washington representative; Cul- 
ver Aircraft Corp., T. Bowring Woodbury, 
general manager; Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corp., C. H. Dolan, Il, president, general 
manager; Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Palmer A. Hewlett, Washington 
representative; Cessna Aircraft Corp., Don 
Flower, sales manager; General Electric 
Co. E. G. Haven, Assistant manager, 
Aviation Dept.; G. & A. Aircraft Corp. 
Paul Thomas, vice-president; Globe Air- 
craft Corp., E. H. Jackson, secretary. 

Howard Aircraft Corp., C. W. Freitag, 
vice president; Kellett Autogiro Corp., 
L. C. Peskin, products engineer; Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., S. W. Voorhes, As- 
sistant to the president; McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., A. Ogden Pierrot, Washington 
representative; Parker Appliance Co., 
Archie Laurie, Washi nm representative; 
Republic Aviation Corp., A. T. Hapke, Jr., 
Assistant director, military contracts; 
Sperry Gyroscope Corp., Robert B. Lea, 
vice-president; Titeflex Metal Hose Co., 
George S. Pfouts, postwar research; Waco 
Aircraft Corp., Hugh R. Perry, vice-presi- 
dent; Warner Aircraft Corp., L. A. Faunce, 
vice-president. 

The following members have concurred 
and made suggestions for modification 
or amplification of the answers: 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Gordon D. 
Brown, chairman, Douglas postwar plan- 
ning committee; Edo Aircraft Corp., 
George B. Post, vice-president; General 
Aircraft Corp., Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., 
vice-president; Jacobs Aircraft 
Co., J. Story Smith, vice-president; Fair- 
child Aircraft Corp., Paul J. Frizzel, as- 
sistant general manager; Piper Aircraft 
Corp., W. B. St. John, contract manager; 
Rohr Aircraft Corp., B. P. Lester, vice- 
president. 
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MIDWEST AIRCRAFT 


VICTORY 


PRODUCTS IMPORTANT 
TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


M. A. P. production lines today are concentrating on 
the manufacture of Oil Dilution and Primer Valves— 


both Electrical and Manual. 

M. A. P. precision workmanship, backed by previous 
experience, represents our not unimportant contribu- 
tion to the war program. 

And when peace comes, too, M. A. P. shall still be 
importantly in the production of Aircraft parts and 
accessories. Engineering toward that end is going on 
NOw. 


PRODUCTS 


MIDWEST 
AIRCRAFT 


PRODUCTS, Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Birthplace of the Airplone 


LET'S ALL BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 
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Lockheed Begins Work on Constellation 
As Final Hudson Bomber Leaves Factory 


The last Lockheed Hudson has left the 
line after constant production for more 
than five years, giving way for a larger, 
faster aircraft, the Constellation, which 
steps into the Hudson’s place on the as- 
sembly line. 

With discontinuance of this two-engined 
bomber, its counterpart, the Vega Ventura, 
is in quantity production at Vega Air- 
As the Hudson was the first air- 
plane to capture a submarine, so an an- 
nouncement from the Navy Department 
reveals that the Ventura has fought and 
sunk a sub only recently. 

The Hudson was the first American war 
plane to fight in this war. It was ac- 

Lockheed 


in 10 days, building a com- 


Hudson remained in production from 
January 1939 to June 1943 and several 
thousand were delivered to the United 
Nations. 

Approximately 40,000,000 man-hours 
went into their fabrication, at a cost of 
many millions of dollars. 


of Lockheed “Lightning” 
became standard 


ustralian, Chinese, 

Forces of the United Nations. 

Although designed chiefly for recon- 
naissance and patrol duty, Hudson has 
some used also as a dive bomber, medium- 

bomber, mast-high raider, skip- 
me of sub-buster and escort fighter. 

A Hudson once disabled a Nazi sub- 
marine by bombing; strafed it until the 
crew surrendered, and held it, with help 
of another aircraft, until surface vessels 
arrived to capture the U-boat intact. 

Other Hudsons dive-bombed Germans 


coast the same day the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor; in shuttle duty 


Parachute Technicians 


Training students (men and women) 
who on completion of course ‘are qual- 
ified for C. A. A. parachute rigger’s 
license and are available for positions. 


Joe Crane “‘Parachutes’’ 
Mineola, New York 


carried water, ammunition, fuel and other 
supplies to General Montgomery’s British 
Eighth Army in pursuit of Rommel from 
El Alamein to Tripoli. 

Shortly after United States entry into 
the war, delivery of Hudsons was diverted 
from the British to the United States 
Army Air Forces, and it was AAF which 
accepted the last Hudson last week after 
test flights by Lockheed pilots. Conver- 
sion of facilities at Lockheed factories has 
been underway for several weeks as the 
Hudson line gradually emptied. 


Douglas Elects Directors 

F. W. Conant, vice president-manufac- 
turing, and. Arthur Raymond, vice 
president-engineering, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., have been elected to mem- 
bership in the company’s executive com- 
mittee at recent meeting of directors. 

Conant, a veteran with Douglas, has 
charge of all the firm’s manufacturing, 
wherever located. Raymond is well 
known for his design and development 
of the entire line of Douglas transports, 
as well as the C-54 transport and the 
Army’s giant B-19 bomber. 


Sikorsky to Set Up 
Helicopter Airport 


What it believes to be the first airport 
in the U. S. for exclusive use of heli- 
copters is planned by Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. 

This airport will be operated in the 
new plant of Sikorsky, which has recently 
moved into several buildings formerly 
occupied by a plumbing manufacturer in 
Bridgeport. This move marks the final 
physical separation of Sikorsky from its 
former connection with Chance-Vought, 
when it was located in Stratford. 

At the same time it was announced that 
B. L. Whelan had been appointed acting 
general manager of Sikorsky Aircraft, 
succeeding J. R. Miller, who is on leave 
of absence because of ill health. 


Bell Breaks Ground 


Ground has been broken for the $4,- 
500,000 plant facilities expansion of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Fin- 
anced by the Defense Plant Corp., the 
project includes four new buildings, in 
addition to 2,500,000 square feet of park- 
ing area, a boiler plant, and gun range. 


Last Hudson: The last Hudson bomber to roll off Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's 
assembly line is shown through the fuselage of a new Lockheed Constellation transport, which 


is taking the Hudson's place on the line. 
manufacturing at Lockheed, is shown at right. 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 


New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ending June 12 
Net 


Week Ending June 19 
Net 


e 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
American Airlines 1,800 695, 684% 1,600 68% 66% 
37,100 5% 5% —% 36,600 5% 4% —% 
5.000 18% 17% — % 3,700 17% 16 —1% 
Bendix Aviation .............++.+: 5,500 38% 37% — % 6,000 37% 36% — % 
Boeing Airplame ............-+«++. 6400 18% 17% —% 8400 17% 16% — % 
Consolidated Vultee ............... 4900 17% 16% — % 9800 17% 16 +% 
Consolidated Vultee pfd .......... 2400 24% 24 3% -— 
Curtiss-Wright A... 3,500 2342 22% 2,600 23 22% — % 
2,600 69 67% —1 1,700 68 6% —% 
7,500 39% 37% — % 2,000 38% 37% 
1,100 27% 2 — 5.300 26%, 25 —% 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. .......... 1500 15% 15% —% 1,700 15% 4% — % 
Hayes Industries 2,400 95% % —% 2,400 9% 8% — % 
Lockheed Aircraft 6,000 22) 2% — % 10,600 21% 19% — % 
National Aviation ................ 2400 12% 11% —% 1,700 11% 11% —% 
North American Aviation ........ 7600 12% 12 — % 6,100 12 11% oon 
Pan American Airways 20,400 36% HX +% 
4,100 32 — % 
Thompson Products 300 «31% 1% 
Trans & Western Air 5,800 23 20% — % 
United Air Lines 9500 27% 2% — % 
United Aircraft 17,600 37% 35% —I1% 
United Aircraft pfd 900 112% 111% —1 
6000 96 | 


Wright Aero 


New York Curb Exchange 


Week Ending June 12 


Week Ending June 19 
Net 


Net 

Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 

2,300 546 4% —% 1,200 4% 4% be 

400 7% —% 200 7% ™% 

9,900 356 3.900 4 3% — % 

4,500 20% 19% —% 1500 20 19%, =— % 

5000 14% 13% — % 5,000 13% 13% —% 

1,500 3% 3% —% 700 35% 3% —% 

2,300 11% ili + 4 1400 lil 10% — % 

7,900 538 4% 2,700 4% 4% 

4,300 10 912 ee 3,000 10 —% 

Colonial Airlines ............++++. 3,900 76 6% +3 10,600 834 7 +1% 
Fairchild Aviation 500 9 —% 800 815 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane ........ 4,000 23 2% 2,100 «2% —% 
Irving Air Chute 900 10 —% 1,000 10% 10 +% 
Pennsylvania-Central Air ......... 6.600 16 15% — 2,800 15% M% —% 
Republic Aviation ...........+++++ 11400 4% 4 — % 3000 4% 4 —% 
1,400 4} 4% — % 900 4% 4% + 
1,200 35% 3% — % 1,600 316 3 — % 
United Aircraft Pr. .........«i+++- 3000 12% 11% — % 2,500 11% 11% — % 
Western Air Lines — 220 9% 8% — % 


Kaiser Opens N. Y. Offices 


Henry J. Kaiser has opened offices in 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, from 
which he will supervise his vast interests. 
Space has been leased on the third floor 
of the British Empire Building. Kaiser 
estimates he has 250,000 persons in his 
employ. One of the reasons he gave for 
opening New York offices was “because 
of the postwar situation.” 

“I am keenly interested in postwar de- 
velopments and New York is an excellent 
spot from which to keep watch over 
them,” he said. 


Brewster Man to Navy 

George Chapline, vice-president of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., is scheduled 
to report to the Navy July 5 as Com- 
mander. He was founder of the Hi-Hat 
Squadron of the Navy and was one of 
the first men in the United States to be 
authorized by the Department of Com- 
merce to tow gliders. 
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Record Set on Delivery 
of Turbo Superchargers 


General Electric Company recently de- 
livered a carload of turbo-superchargers 
to the Army 60 days ahead of schedule. 
The order was filled at a Fort Wayne, 
Ind., plant on which construction had 
begun just six months previous, the com- 
pany reports. The Fort Wayne plant, 
largest of all General Electric factories, 
produces more geared supercharger im- 
pellers than any other plant in the United 
States and is the only General Electric 
Plant where turbo-superchargers are 
manufactured under full line production 
methods, the report said. 

Turbo-superchargers are devices which 
make it possible for America’s large 
bombing planes to fly at extremely high 
altitudes—beyond the range of antiair- 
craft fire. They are now part of the regu- 
lar equipment on all Boeing Flying Fort- 
resses, Lockheed Lightning P-38s, Con- 
solidated Liberators, and Republic P-47 
pursuit planes. 


“Hearts and Lungs” 


Production of B-24 center wing 
sections has increased 700% in the 
last eight months, it was announced 
last fortnight at the Ford Willow 
Run Plant. The center wing sec- 
tion is the “heart and lungs” of the 
B-24, said the announcement. On 
it hangs the fuselage of the ship, 
fore and aft, and ynderneath are 
supported the bomb racks. In addi- 
tion, the 55 foot center section car- 
ries the bulk of the plane’s gasoline, 
the two 56 inch wheels of the re- 
tractable landing gear, and, on its 
leading edges, four 1,250 hp engines. 

“Applicatiop of automobile manu- 
facturing methods in the construc- 
tion of B-24s is beginning to bear 
bitter fruit for the Axis,” said the 
Ford announcement. 


Louisville Improvement 

A new appropriation, amounting to 
about $2,000,000 has been approved for 
the Louisville plant of Consolidated Vul- 
tee. Money will be spent, according to 
report, on an extension of the concrete 
apron and hangar annexes. Office of 
Chief of Army Engineers, Washington, 
approved this new allotment. Construc- 
tion of the plant addition is scheduled 
to start shortly. 


Contractors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
and Aircraft Engine Builders. 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd Street New York 
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Aduertisers 
Inu this Jisue 


Beech Aircraft Corporation .. 27 
' Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Scintilla Magneto Division .. 51 
Stromberg Carburetor ..... 63 
Boeing Aircraft Company .... 29 


Boots aircraft Nut 24B 
Braniff Airways, Inc. ......... 3 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation 1!9 

Cox g Seven Aircraft 

Corporation 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. 
Dinkler Hotels Co., | 
Dumore Company 
Edo Aircraft Corporation .... 


heey Engine and Airplane 


Fleetwings, Inc. ............. 20 
General Aviation Equipment 

Goodrich, F., Compa .10A-D 
Grand Rapids ne. . 75 
Hayes Industries, Inc. ........ 5 


Kolisman Instrument Company 57 


\ Research Corp. : 40 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 31 
Midwest Aircraft Products, Inc. 71 
National Airlines, Inc. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Otte Aviation Corporation ... 6 
Piper Aircraft Corporation ... 47 
Radio Corporation of America 12 
Republic Aviation 


Sheng Aeronautical Corp. . 58 
Solar Aircraft Company ..... 55 
Suncook Mills .............. 67 
Texas Company ............ 76 


United Air Lines 
United States Rubber Company 43 
Universal Airline Schedules ... 14 


On The Labor Front 


Company Page 

“a 
Allison 32B 
American Airlines, Inc. ...... él 
B-H Aircraft Company ...... 67 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., Detroit, Mich. 
NLRB directs elections for plant protection workers to vote for Amalgamated Plant Pro- 
tection Workers, UAW-CIO. At Mead Aluminum plant, Spokane, Wash., election for pro- 
duction and maintenance employes to vote for Aluminum Workers of America-CI0, 
Spokane Aluminum Trades Council, AFL, or neither. 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CO., Detroit, Mich. 
affirms amended direction of election to be held within 30 days of June 11. 


NLRB 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


UAW-CIO is certified for plant protection employes. 


CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit, Mich. 


Company files request with NWLB for oral argument against demands of UAW for union 
security, check-off and compulsory arbitration. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., Louisville, Ky. 


Election directed for maintenance electricians and helpers to vote for or against Int’) Brhd. 
Electrical Workers—AFL; production and maintenance workers for or against IAM; steam 
engineers, firemen and oilers for or against Int'l Brhd. Firemen & Oilers—AFL. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla. 


War Labor Board grants employes wage increases of 4c and 5.6c an hour to conform with 
pattern of West Coast aircraft wage stabilization plan. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO., Toledo, O. 


Nurses at plants 2, 15, 20 and 25 to hold election to vote for or against representation by 


Mechanics Educational Society of America. 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP., Aircraft Div., Burlington, N. C. 


Election directed for production and maintenance workers to vote for or against UAW-CIO. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Dearborn, Mich. 
Election directed for laboratory workers of River Rouge, 


Park, Willow Run and 


Lincoln plants to vote for or against representation by Fraternity of Laboratory Workers, The 


First Chapter. 


Board certifies Plant Protection Association for plant protection employes. 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Astoria and Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


United Furniture Workers-CIO certified for production and maintenance employes. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Chevrolet-Norwood Div., Norwood, O., advised of certification by Board of UAW for pro- 


duction and maintenance workers. 


UAW-CIO is certified for rated draftsmen and blue print operators. 
At Delco-Remy Division, Anderson, Ind., UAW-CIO is certified for patrolmen and matrons 


in plant protection department. 


WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 
Standard Equipment on 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR B-24 


Since the beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation's lead- 
ing military aircraft and Pm builders. 


WITTEK 


CLAMPS 


Adel Corp. has $272,453 
Profit for Eight Months 


Adel Precision Products Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., has reported profit of $272,453 
for the eight months ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
equal to 58c each on 467,822 shares of 
capital stock. No comparison with the 
same period in 1941 was included. For 
Federal income taxes, $696,163 was pro- 
vided in charges. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1942 shows 
total assets of $5,398,356.42, and current 
assets of $4,063,869.86, including notes and 
accounts receivable—trade, $1,168,054.99. 
Current liabilities amounted to $4,036,- 
697.13, including accounts payable, $1,- 
514,427.21. 


Stout Gets Rotary Wing Man 

Stout Research Division, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., announces that E. 
Burke Wilford of Philadelphia, “an au- 
thority on rotary wings,” is organizing 
a rotary wing section for the company 
with headquarters in the Calvin Theater 
Bldg., Detroit. 


Your Atlanta Hotel— 
THE ANSLEY 


LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 


Vokes, Utd. ................ ~ OTHER DINKLER HOTELS In this, as in all other Dinkler 
Wittek Manufacturing ALA LA dene ond the highest efficiencyfin 
74 St. Charles ... . . NEW ORLEANS. LA. posed suppl emented — 

Wright Aeronautical Andrew Jackson . . NASHVILLE. TENN. frendli = o's 8 

24A O. Henry . ..... GREENSBORO, N. C. ness. 
eee Savannah ......... SAVANNAH, GA. L. L. TUCKER, Jr., Manager 
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